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The seventh volume of Close Ties is dedicated to Mrs. Doris Maith in memory of her 
genuine interest and pride in our project. On numerous occasions, she provided us with 
invaluable information for our publications during her entertaining interviews. We felt a 
special closeness to Mrs. Maith because she was a fellow faculty member of Richmond 
County Intermediate School. We will miss her smiles and laughter. 

—The Advisors 


^OZECVOZ 

The 1997 volume of Close Ties is the culmination of efforts by students over a period of 
two years. Since this was to be our last edition, we decided that rather than focusing on 
one theme, we would include a variety of stories. From car racing, to hog killing, to 
soaring through the sky — whether on an ultralight or the tail of a tornado — we have 
something for the adventurous. For those who prefer serious reading, we have the story 
of two fascinating women and their accomplishments. The articles on the old steamboat 
landing at Sharps and the movie theater in Warsaw will please those who like to reminisce 
about the past. There is something here for everyone. 





1996 Close Ties Staff: Row 1: Laurie Whiteway, Shani Mason, Brittanny Evans, Laura Gilman, 
Beth Suthard, Scott Headley . Row 2: Cynthia Packett (Advisor), Martha Fidler (Advisor), Garrett 
Wood, Brandy Ball, Lori Douglas, Kenny Sydnor, Brandon Coates, Cynthia Packett (Advisor) 



1997 Close Ties Staff: Joshua Me Kenney, Cynthia Packett (Advisor), Frank Reese, Eric Hesson, 
Deanna Lavery, Cynthia Packett (Advisor), Martha Fidler (Advisor), Richard Gouldin 
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Rappahannock 
by Steamboat 


by Scott Headley and Brittanny Evans 

7&6eK *7 told (4ty fisvtettte *7 ua<xa <pxc*up t& uvUte & <Uanxy a&out <4uy cUwt 

t*id(4tc <L*4Het6uuf unusual. Ot 4ee*H& <yie*U-<yie*£<yux*tdcUd, SccUt^eatUey, 

afa* *7 c<A4i& H4uned, ukm, a, tUeatft&osU cajtetUn. —Scatt 


I f you look at Sharps now, you’d probably never 
^uess that it was once a bustling and prosper¬ 
ous town. For over a hundred years, steamboats 
traveled the waterways, providing people with 
not only transportation but goods and services 
as well. While the steamers were in service, the 
little communities along the river were the cen¬ 
ters of activity in the Northern Neck. 

Sharps started out a small village of about ten 
families. In 1879, the area was sold to D. W. C. 
Sharp of New Jersey who was an oysterman. He 
encouraged others to settle there by making lots 
available to them. The first post office was 
opened in June of 1873, and the village became 
known as Sharps Wharf. Later the name was 
shortened to Sharps. By 1885, there were two 
stores, a barroom, a canning factory, a blacksmith 
shop, and twenty-two homes. 


Nothing had more influence on the development 
of Sharps than the steamboat. From 1838 to as 
late as 1939, the steamboat connected small vil¬ 
lages with the more developed cities of Balti¬ 
more and Norfolk. During that time, the roads 
were not good, and no railroads reached the 
Northern Neck. Travel by steamboat was the 
preferred means of transportation. In fact, it was 
the only way to carry cattle and produce to mar¬ 
ket, the sick to the hospital, the young people to 
college, the minister from church to church, the 
newly married on their honeymoons, the sales¬ 
men on their routes, and the merchandise to the 
area stores. The earliest steamboat was the 
Patuxent , but as time went by the names of the 
various boats became as familiar to the people as 
the boats themselves: Westmoreland , Lancaster , 
Potomac , Northumberland , Essex, Middlesex , 
and Anne Arundel. 



A 1930’s view of the steamboat 
wharf at Sharps. Courtesy of 
Wendell Lewis. 
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As seen from the water , Sharps was a bustling center of activity. 


The steamboat wharf was the center of life in 
Sharps. From the beginning of the village, oys- 
tering was the main occupation of the people. 
From 1885 to 1951, there were never less than 
two oyster shucking and packing houses at 
Sharps Wharf and most of that time there were 
three or four oyster houses. From 150 to 200 men 
appeared each working day at Sharps Wharf to 
work in the oyster business, either working in 
the houses or planting oysters. 

In the 1930’s there were five stores in Sharps. 
Northup’s was at the foot of the steamboat wharf, 
and stores were operated by Mr. Payne, Mr. 
Wright., Mr. Acree, and Mr. Davis. Almost any 
type of good was available in these stores. 
Payne’s store had a second level devoted just to 
furniture. There were actually two wharfs at that 
time. Other than the steamboat wharf, there was 
a wharf just for oil. At first, there were tanks for 
the oil on the dock, but a fire burned the dock. 
When it was rebuilt, the tanks were moved to the 
shore. The oil came in tankers and was pumped 
ashore into the tanks. 


The steamboat was the main attraction of life in 
Sharps. Even though the steamboats had been 
coming for years and years, when the steamboat 
appeared, people would stop working and walk 
down to the wharf. With the arrival of the steam¬ 
boat at the wharf, people would gather around to 
watch the goods being loaded and unloaded, 
and to greet the people as they got off the steam¬ 
boat. During the time that the steamboats were 
docked, there was a bustle of activity for by¬ 
standers to watch. 

The community of Sharps was greatly affected 
by its relationship with the steamboat. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the steamboat days are a thing of the past. 
“Sharps today is a quiet, residential village with 
practically no commercial activity of any kind,” 
said Walther Fidler. “It is free of the problems of 
through traffic and free of most of the unwhole¬ 
some influences of the outside world. There has 
been no serious crime in the village in the memory 
of anyone living there. People have made the 
village, but the village in turn has surely contrib¬ 
uted to the quality of the lives of many people 
who have come under its influence through the 
years.” 
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-as told by Robert McBath 


W e moved from Knoxville, Tennessee, to 
Sharps in 1932 when I was eleven, and I 
had never seen such a sight as the steamboat. 
When the boat came, you’d see people walking 
down to the wharf. They’d expect the steamboat 
at a certain time and would just start wlking to¬ 
ward the wharf. You’d hear, “Going to the steam¬ 
boat?” They’d amble on down and out onto the 
wharf. In the summertime visitors came to Sharps’ 
two boarding houses, the Lewis’s and the 
Acree’s. The tourists just loved those steam¬ 
boats. 

The roads were not good back then. When we 
moved here, Routes 3 and 360 were paved, but if 
you turned either left or right off of them you 
were on a dirt road from then on. The street in 
Sharps wasn’t paved, and almost every house 
had a white picket fence around it. It was very 
picturesque, but we didn’t know anything about 
picturesque back then, or we would have taken 
more pictures. I remember as boys we would 
walk up the street,jumping back and forth over 
all those fences. 

In those days, houses were built to face the river 
because that’s where the traffic (boats) came. 
Now it’s just the opposite. Our house, which the 
Acrees named “Riverside Inn,” was built to face 
the river, and there was even a street in front of 
the house. Erosion eventually took the street 
away, and you never would have guessed one 
had been there. But all of a sudden what was the 
front part of the house became the back, and all 
of the outdoor facilities were in the wrong place, 
right on the street side. 

Traveling on the steamboats was quite popular 
with the people, particularly before the bridge 
was built across the river at Tappahannock. 
There were two steamboat lines serving Sharps, 
one from Baltimore and one from Norfolk. We 
don’t know much about the line to Norfolk be¬ 


cause most of the people from Sharps went to 
Baltimore. I often wondered when I moved here 
why the young people looking for jobs all seemed 
to go to Baltimore instead of Richmond, which 
was a lot closer. They’d get on the steamboat 
here and go straight to Baltimore where they 
stayed with relatives and looked for jobs. Later 
they did go to Richmond more, as more people 
got automobiles. 

Everything came by steamboat and everything 
went by steamboat. Our preacher served Milden 
here in Sharps and would then travel on the 
steamboat to Campbell Memorial in Weems. The 
mail came by steamboat as did everything to sup¬ 
ply the stores. All the stores got their molasses, 
their nails, and practically everything else, with a 
few other things coming by horse and wagon. 



This container, made around 1900, was used to ship 
oysters by steamboat. Designed to hold ice, the metal- 
lined containers held 9 gallons of oysters. Courtesy 
of James F. Smith, Jr. 

There were two wharves at that time, and one 
was used just for oil. I worked for Northup in the 
summers and I remember Peyton Fidler and I 
painted the oil tanks. I really hated to paint those 
big round tanks! That aluminum paint just went 
everywhere. 
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Capt. Godfrey Smith watches the burning of abandoned 
warehouses at the steamboat wharf These buildings were 
deliberately destroyed during the mid-60's after the 
destruction of Sharp's Wharf by Hurricane Hazel caused 
the oyster houses to relocate downriver at Simonson. 


Warehouses on the end of the steamboat 
wharf were used for storing goods as they 
came off the boats. The goods were trans¬ 
ported ashore on flatbed carts which were 
pushed along by a set of rails built into the 
wharf. Back then they pushed those carts 
out and back because the steamboat wharf 
wasn’t built to support trucks. A hurricane 
in 1933 destroyed the dock and walkway 
coming ashore but left the oyster houses 
unharmed. When the dock was rebuilt they 
didn’t put the rails back, but used trucks 
instead. Of course, the trucks in 1933 were 
not the huge trucks like we have today. The 
wharf was really the center of commerce. 

In 1954 Hurricane Hazel tore up the oyster 
houses as well as the dock. Rice Oyster 
Co. had already moved down to Simonson, 
and Godfrey Smith moved B. G. Smith & 

Sons after the storm. It was really a good 
time to move the oyster houses since the 
area wasn’t well protected as far as the 
boats were concerned, even though the 
shell pile helped a little. 

One memory that really stands out in my 
mind was one Fourth of July. Captain Long, 
one of the more famous captains, had quite a 
good reputation but was also known to be fond 
of the drink. On this particular day, the boat was 
departing from Sharps and they kept the stem 
lines a little bit longer so the bow could get out. 


They had to manuver at a pretty good angle. 
There were lots of people on the boat that day, 
out for an excursion from Baltimore. They took 
off, ran straight ahead with a full head of steam, 
and ran right aground. Peyton and I got into our 
small boats and ran 
round and round the 
steamboat. That was 
great fun for us boys. 
They churned and 
churned, and after a long 
time, I guess the tide rose 
and they got her off. 
That was an embarrass¬ 
ing moment for the cap¬ 
tain and crew. 



V 


This rare 1954photo shows 
Hurricane Hazel in all her 
fury. 
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When they blew 
those whistles... 

—as told by Walther Fidler 

T he steamboat lines were usually operated 
by railroad companies. When you looked at 
the boats themselves you could tell it was a rail¬ 
road operation. My earliest recollection of a rail¬ 
road was of a dining car with white tablecloths 
and lots of silver, really plush. That’s exactly the 
way it was in the dining area of the steamboats. 

The steamboat had three levels. The pens for 
calves, sheep, and pigs were right up front on 
the bow. All the livestock and freight were loaded 
by stevedores working on the boat. They were 
always strong, able people—you never saw such 
muscles in your life. Some of them were also real 
actors, even singing songs, particularly if there 
were a lot of tourists standing around. I remem¬ 
ber once when they were loading calves the calf 
got right to the gangplank and just stopped. He 
just would not go on board. The guy in front of 


the calf didn’t look back at the fellow in the rear 
but just made this speech, “Ring that doorbell 
back there.” The guy in the back would crank 
that calf s tail just like a crankhandle, and that 
calf jumped on board just like that. 

The steamboat would come along side of the 
wharf and it would have a side door, quite big. 
The gangplank would be almost that width, but 
not quite, and it had ropes on either side of it. 
Men would get on either side of the gangplank 
and slide it out onto the dock. There was always 
a slant, depending on the tide, but it was always 
walkable without too much of a steep slant. There 
were no sides on the gangplank because, I’ll tell 
you the truth, it was heavy enough as it was, 
made out of oak. It took two or three people to 
drag it back on the boat when they were ready to 
leave. 

The pens and dining room were both on the lower 
level of the boat. The main salon with its slot 
machines was on the next level, and the state¬ 
rooms were off of the salon. The pilot’s house, 
lifeboats, and crews’ quarters were all on the third 
deck. The old lifejackets were made out of square 
pieces of cork covered with canvas. You hung 
them around your neck, and they were really rigid. 


Animals that balked 
were encouraged on 
board This photo was 
taken at Sharps 
during a loading of 
calves . Courtesy of 
Katherine Allen. 
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The boats traveled about 10-12 miles per hour. It 
is 12 miles from Sharps to Tappahannock and 
they used to say they could go from here to 
Tappahannock in one hour. Some of the boats 
were sidewheelers and others had one propeller 
at the stem. The Middlesex was a sidewheeler. 
When the boats were moving they tended to 
zigzag a little because they had just one rudder 
at the back. But the captains could really bring 
them along side the dock. 

The boat was powered by steam engines, which 
most people liked. Those engines ran smoothly 
and you didn’t have the exhaust like you do with 
gas. The boilers burned coal, which made the 
fire that produced the steam, and the steam pro¬ 
pelled the motor. When they blew those whistles, 
you knew they had plenty of steam power. You 
could hear it all over the village. 

As a child I really looked forward to the 
steamboat’s arrival. Knowing that the boat 
would be there around 11:00, we’d go down 
about 9:00 and fish through the cracks in 
the wharf. Under the skimming room where 
they tossed the oyster shells after they were 
shucked, the fish were really attracted there, 
especially the perch. We’d catch a whole 
string of perch and try to find somebody to 
sell them to before the boat got there. We’d 
find somebody local and sell them for about 
a nickel or a dime. The minute that boat 
landed we were right on there—zip, just like 
that. The captain was standing on top look¬ 
ing down. We weren’t supposed to go on 
board, no loose children were. But as soon 
as the captain would turn his back, we were 
on there. 

I only made one trip on the steamboat. I 
was about seven years old. I went with 
mother to Baltimore on the 
Northumberland. We got on the boat about 
11:00 A.M. in Sharps. First we traveled to 
Fredericksburg and made many stops along 
the way. I was all over the boat, just all 
over it. On the lower level, the entire back 
end had windows all around, and that was 
the dining room. The next level was where 


all the staterooms were. The handrails were brass, 
which they kept shined all the time. The stair¬ 
ways were carpeted, and the furniture in the main 
salon was all heavy, leather furniture. To me it 
was so plush. The food was excellent. 

Another thing I really remember was going to 
bed that night. I didn’t even go to the stateroom 
until after dark because I didn’t want to miss 
anything. The next morning as we neared Balti¬ 
more I was up at daybreak, running around ev¬ 
erywhere and worrying my mother to death. I 
don’t think she thought I would fall overboard, 
but she was afraid I would get in everybody else’s 
way. The main thing I noticed was steamboats 
were converging in Baltimore from all directions. 
I could not figure out to save my life how this 
could be. In Sharps I never saw but one boat at 
a time, so I didn’t think there was but one, I guess. 
The boats all seemed to dock at about the same 
time and were all in line, one right behind the 
other. 



There was always activity at the end of the steamboat wharf. 
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Rettrinigoenceg o£ a 

If/karjf Rit- -as told by 
Wendell Lewis 

W hen I was with the University of Virginia, I 
was asked to participate in a series of lec¬ 
tures dealing with oceanic education, not so much 
from a biological point of view, but about the 
social and economic influences on the lives of 
the people. I gave one lecture having to do with 
growing up on the water, looking at it from a 
sand flea’s perspective. 

My earliest recollections of the steamboat were 
as a preschooler. I was bom in 1923 and until I 
became six and went to school, I can remember 
going down to the wharf with others my age, 
Walther, and Elizabeth, my first cousin. They 
had a wonderful beach and we would go down 
and play there. Somebody would say, “I see 
smoke. There’s a steamboat coming!” I can re¬ 
member the river being absolutely calm and look¬ 
ing out to see just the bow of the steamboat. In 
my mind’s eye, one of the most beautiful sights I 
ever saw was that steamboat coming up the river 
on a calm day with a plume of black smoke going 
straight up from the smokestack. Then all of a 
sudden, they would blow the whistle and we 
would all jump at the same time. 

We used to play on the pier while we were wait¬ 
ing for the steamboat to come in. It had a rail 
with a flatcar which was used to load stuff on 
and push it out to the steamboat. Three or four 
small children could move it if it wasn’t loaded. 
If there were no materials or produce to go onto 
the steamboat, sometimes we would push that 
flatcar out as far as we could and then push it 
back while we were waiting for the steamboat. 

There were doors across the pier that were locked 
until the steamboat was coming, and then they 
were opened. A. D. Davis’ uncle was the dock 
master. He would come and open the doors, and 
we would go right on out to the end. When the 


A steamboat maneuvers up the frozen Rappahannock River 
in 1918. 

steamboat was landing and getting ready to tie 
up, they would throw a small line first. We would 
catch it sometimes and help tie up. But the big 
lines were really so heavy that we could hardly 
handle that. Some of the men who were trained 
would help us. 

We used to go down to see who was coming into 
Sharps or who was leaving on the boat. It was a 
lot of fun to watch the people on the boat, the 
captain and the officers. They were always very 
friendly and would let us come aboard and wan¬ 
der around if they were going to be there any 
length of time. We would go aboard past chick¬ 
ens, ducks, geese, and turkeys up a flight of steps 
which the old salts called ladders. When we got 
up to the next level, we began to see the beauti¬ 
ful polished brasses, then handles, and the rail¬ 
ings which were all along the walkways. Fre¬ 
quently, they would be of wood and brass, and 
they were always polished. I never saw more 
than two fingerprints on them. It was lovely! 
Occasionally, a stateroom would be open. They 
were very plain, but to us growing up in Sharps, 
they looked like a real luxury. 
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Saloon deck, forward, of steamer Richmond, showing dining tables, port and starboard Courtesy of 
Alice Forbes Bowie from David C. Holly r s Tidewater by Steamboat. 



Our parents were not always crazy about us go¬ 
ing on board because of the slot machines. Most 
of us had no money so unless they were penny 
slot machines, we had none to spare. It was fun 
watching the others. They could play the slot 
machines on the boats, but not on shore. 

When the steamboat was ready to leave, some¬ 


Winter weather occasionally slowed river activity. 


My grandmother always referred to 
people not living on the water as “liv¬ 
ing up in the forests.” So Warsaw 
was up in the forests. She didn’t 
mean it the way it came out some¬ 
times, but I think culturally the steam¬ 
boat enabled that little village, that 
little strip of land, and the whole 
county as far as that goes, to be in 


one would shout, “Okay, let her go.” Some of us 
would rush over to the heavy hawsers. We could 
barely lift them because all that rope was so 
heavy. 


I do remember it was one dollar and a quarter to 
take a trip to Fredericksburg overnight including 
all meals. We could leave Sharps and go to 
Fredericksburg for a dollar and a quarter and then 
come back to Sharps the next day for 
a dollar and a quarter, and get our 
meals on top of that. We imagined, 
“Wouldn’t that be wonderful to take 
a trip like that?” The interesting 
thing is that as much as I was on them 
and saw them, I never rode one. 
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Rappahannock River Line 

Corrected to June 2nd 

, 1921 

Steamer leaves Baltimore, Pier 2, Light St. Wharf, 

Sunday, 12 Noon, Tuesday and Thursday, 4:30 p. 

m., weather and tide permitting, for Fredericks- 

burg, Va., and intermediate landings, as follows: 

*WESTLAND 

WARE’S, 

NORTH END 

WELLFORD’S, 

MILL CREEK, 

+TAPPAHANNOCK, 9 a.m. 

WHITE STONE 

NAYLOR’S HOLE, 

IRVINGTON, 

BLANDFIELD 

WEEMS’, 

CARTER’S, 

MILLENBECK, 

LAYTON’S, 

OTTOMAN, 

+LEEDSTOWN, 11:30 a.m. 

MERRY POINT, 

SAUNDERS’, 

BURHAN’S, 

GREENLAWS, 

REMLIK, 

PORT ROYAL, 

MONASKON 

PORT CONWAY, 

WATER VIEW, 

HAY MOUNT, 

MORATTICO, 

HOP YARD, 

SHARP’S, 

-MARYTON, 

BOWLER’S, 

FREDERICKSBURG, 

* Sunday’s Steamer does not 

stop. 

+ Sunday’s trip. 


- Wharf Temporarily Abandoned. 


RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER LINE 


(Except Fredericksburg) 

Fare. 


Staterooms. 

.each, one way ... $1.25 to $3.00 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA 

Fare. 

.oneway .$4.32 

Staterooms. 

.each, one way ... $2.25 to $4.00 


touch with centers of commerce and government 
like Norfolk and Baltimore. It allowed people to 
travel more widely than they would have if they 
had to travel by roads. It just allowed them to be 
in and with the world, yet remote from it too. It 
provided the opportunity to travel, and it was a 
strong economic catalyst. 

I think about how attached the people were who 
grew up in the area, and when they got a chance, 
they came back. I wish the kids growing up in 
the cities had the experience of growing up in the 
kind of community in which I grew up...where 
everybody knew everybody and everybody’s 
business. If I went down the street to someone’s 
house, it didn’t matter too much to mother be¬ 
cause they would take care of us and if we mis¬ 


Returning, Steamer leaves Fredericksburg, weather 

and tide permitting, Sunday, Tuesday, and Thurs¬ 
day 2 p.m., stopping at 

-MARYTON, PORT ROYAL 

HOP YARD, GREENLAWS, 

HAY MOUNT, SAUNDERS’ 

PORT CONWAY, LEEDSTOWN, 

Steamer stays at Leedstown until 3:30 a.m. next 

morning. 

-Wharf Temporarily Abandoned. 


Steamer leaves Leedstown at 3:30 a.m. Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, weather and tide permitting, 
stopping at 

LAYTON’S REMLIK 12:00 noon 

CARTER’S BURHAN’S 

BLANDFIELD OTTOMAN’S 

NAYLOR’S 5:30 a.m. MERRY POINT 2:00 p.m. 

TAPPAHANNOCK 7:00 a.m. MILLENBECK 2:30 p.m. 
WELLFORD’S WEEMS’ 

WARE’S IRVINGTON 3:30 p.m. 

BOWLER’S WHITE STONE 

SHARPS 9:00 a.m. MILL CREEK 5:00 PM. 
MORATTICO NORTH END 5:30 p.m. 

WATER VIEW WESTLAND 

MONASKON 

Arriving Baltimore Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 

mornings. 


Rappahannock River Schedule. From the Robert H. 
Burgess Collection 


behaved, they would take care of that too. My 
mother would have already heard about it by the 
time I got home, and she would take care of it 
from that end. There was a support system which 
not too many people know about. You don’t 
forget the support that you had. Everybody 
pitched in and helped. During the Depression, 
nobody ever went hungry or without clothes. 
We were extremely fortunate. 

By the time I got a littler older to appreciate more 
of life on a vessel like the steamboat, they were 
fading fast. Sharps had been a community which 
was in touch with the world, then suddenly be¬ 
came isolated when the steamboats no longer 
came there. At the time we didn’t realize that we 
had the privilege of seeing the end of an era that 
would never return. 
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Ehoaph lillinp a hop ino-olovs a standardproce^- 
dure t we ound that methods used can o-arp 
widelp. Each slauphterer seems to hao-e his 
own little Up o^ trials, Mostofithe technitju.es 
we describe were ohsero-ed.on our fieldtrip to a 
hop lillinp at the Brann residence in Emmerton, 
where leonard Ward, Duo-id Cufifiee, James 
Middleton, und Clififiord 
Smith tool us fir om 
pen to pot. 



An Old-Time II09 Killing 

T^uAasid £fauCcUn, ‘DeAHHA TKcfc&tHey. ^eeAc. and &uc ‘ttyeAA&t 


Until recent years, many people in the Northern 
Neck had hog slaughtering operations on their 
farms. Some killed to supply their family with 
meat; others did it for a source of income. Some 
people were paid to come to a farm and kill the 
family’s hogs and cattle. Due to various factors, 
such as government regulations and an evolu¬ 
tion of lifestyle, an old-fashioned hog killing is 
no longer a common occurrence during the win¬ 
ter months. In fact, it was difficult for us to find 
anyone who still slaughtered hogs the old-fash¬ 
ioned way. Even though we were only able to 
witness a portion of one hog killing, we saw a 
video tape of a recent local hog killing and talked 


to the family of Leonard Veney, grandson Darnell 
Clayton and daughters Frances Tolson and 
Lillian Clayton. Mr. Veney was a butcher and 
worked around the Northern Neck area slaugh¬ 
tering hogs and cows. The family used to help 
him at home with every aspect of the operation. 

When a family slaughtered hogs, many of the 
neighbors would come over and watch all of the 
action and visit. A hog killing back then was 
much like a Super Bowl party or block party is 
today. If you were a good-sized boy or man, the 
slaughterers would have you fetching water and 
doing other odd jobs to aid in the killing. 
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When the weather starts to turn cool in late Oc¬ 
tober, people start to kill hogs and other live¬ 
stock. Usually, a family starts to make prepara¬ 
tions the day before the killing will take place. 
Some would begin by digging a hole in the ground 
where a barrel will be placed. This barrel is filled 
with water which is used to scald the pig. Lime is 
often added to aid in the loosening of the hair. 
Some people use laundry detergent instead of 
lime. 

We noticed that as soon as the slaughterers ar¬ 
rive, usually early in the morning, the half-barrel 
is filled with water, and a large fire is made by 
stacking wood in a circle. Once the wood is 


stacked, they pour kerosene onto the wood to 
help get the fire going. After getting a good fire 
going, some slaughterers put large chains onto 
the fire to be heated. Once the chains are red 
hot, the slaughterers lower them into the water 
with a pitch fork. The chains are left in the water 
until it is hot enough. If the chains stay in the 
water for too long, the water will get too hot. 
This will cause the pig’s hair to be burned onto 
the body making it more difficult to remove. The 
skin can actually begin to cook and will peel off. 

When the water in the barrel is ready, it is time to 
shoot the pig. Sometimes before the pig is shot, 
a rope is tied in a slip knot and put in the mouth 
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Souse, f-ffz-ad&lve&seJ 


1 Mop's ScclJ 
1 d/o<f s 7~on<fae 
Safe and ChidiPocoder 
Sadt andPepper 


Many recipes on these pages are courtesy 
of Frances Tolson and Lillian Clayton 
from The Household Searchlight Recipe 
Book , 1936. 


Cdean andscrape, lope head, Wash 
thoroatfhdcp. li/ash and trim tonfae. 

Coves- tonjfae andheadcvith sditphtdy, 
sadtedova ter, Simmer ant idmea t^adds 
fjromhone. Drain meat. Shred. Season 
to taste, ft!ix, thoroatfhdip. Pacd tiphtdy, 
in hoevd Cover andcveifht down, det 
stand three day#. Sdice. 


of the pig to guide it around. Large pigs are 
often shot right in the pen. Usually a small .22 
rifle is used. The pig is shot right above the 
center point between the eyes. Sometimes when 
the pig is shot between the eyes, the bullet will 
ricochet off the skull and not kill the pig. Some¬ 
times a hog’s skull might be so thick that it could 
take several shots to put the hog under. After 
the pig is shot, it will sometimes quiver and flop 
around because of the nerve reflexes. 

Immediately after the pig has been shot, the 
slaughterers cut its throat to drain out all the 
blood. Once most of the blood is drained out, 
the pig is put into the barrel of hot water and 


sloshed around to loosen the hair. When the pig 
has been rolled around in the barrel enough, the 
crew will start to scrape off the hair. Using scrap¬ 
ers and knives, they scrape the hair off the pig. 
After the pig is removed from the barrel, they 
finish the scraping and pull the hoofs off with a 
tool that looks like a small crowbar. 

Once all of the hair has been scraped off and the 
hoofs have been removed, the pig is prepared to 
be hung by making a slit at the base of each hind 
leg, exposing the tendons. The pig is hung head 
down by hooks through these tendons on the 
blocks and falls on a tripod. At this point, it is 
ready to be cut open. 
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npoer Donmp ouia nop por sausape, bo/c nop tone# sucn os’ cnm ana mb 
tone# until i the, meat is tenches and (adds oft. Reserve this difuid. Soil 
direr untiltender \ Drain, discarddifuidandmash dimer up untilftne. 

Srinp hone, diejuor to a boiland add about one darpe onion chopped and cood 
tidtender. Add meat, sadt and pepper to taste t andsape (approx,. 2 
TJ Bo id up. Stir in white cornmeaduntil so thiedpou cannot turn it 
anpmore. Put in (jdatpans and cood. After scrappde sets up, fteeze in 
portion sizes. Thaw, sdice , and cood in hotprease untiddiphtdp brown. 

k l/irmia De,dano s recipe 

Sl * 
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Once the hog is up on the tripod, the head is cut 
off by cutting around the throat. Sometimes the 
head would be left on by a little piece of meat 
letting it dangle below. After the throat has been 
cut all the way around, they cut the hog down 
the belly from the throat. A bucket under the pig 
catches all of the “goodies” that fall out as the 
hog is being cut open. 

The first thing that falls out are the intestines or 
the chitterlings. They are put aside in a bucket. 
The next items to come out are the liver and heart. 
Some slaughterers hang them up on a clothes¬ 
line to tend to later. The lungs or haslet come out 


next. The last thing to be taken out is the blad¬ 
der. Back in the days when hog slaughterings 
were big occasions, the children often took the 
bladder as a toy. They would beat it first on a 
tree or something to make it tough. Then they 
would put a stick in it and blow it up like a bal¬ 
loon. When the air hit the bladder, it would dry 
out and get hard. “You could play with that thing 
for a good while,” commented Mrs. Clayton, re¬ 
calling the days she used to help her father. 

When the insides have been removed from the 
hog, the body cavity is propped open with sticks. 
Ifthere is still some blood in the cavity, the body 
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is rinsed off with a hose or with buckets of water. 
Once the pig’s body has been rinsed off, it is 
time to begin cutting up the parts of meat. Usu¬ 
ally the cutting takes place on a table made of 
sawhorses and boards right out in the yard where 
the pig has been killed. 

Depending on whether you want chine or pork 
chops, that will determine how the hog is split. 
The chine is the strip of lean meat that comes 
right down the back of the hog along the back¬ 
bone. If you want the chine, a strip is cut down 
the back on both sides of the backbone about 
five inches wide. From this, you can cut a piece 


of tenderloin and chine. If preferred, this part of 
the hog can be used to cut up pork chops in¬ 
stead of chine. To get pork chops, the hog is 
split in half straight down the backbone. Then 
this part is later cut into pork chops. 

The head is the next part to be cut up. After 
cutting it from the body, it is split into halves. 
The tongue and jowls are removed. The brain is 
often used to scramble with eggs, if you have 
the stomach for it. Since the pig is shot in the 
head, you might find the bullet or bone fragments 
when you eat the brains. 
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Cracddin Corn Bread 

7 7/2 Caps Corn Mead 
7 Fpp, (FcddBea ten 
7/2 Teaspoon Safa 
3 Teaspoons Badin^ 

2 Taidespoons Tdour 
7 7/4 Cups Midd 
2 Teaspoons Cupar 
7 7/2 Cups Cracddinps 


Add^dour, corn mead, supar, sadt, iadinp 
ponder, epp, andmidd. Add cracddinps. Scat 
thorouphdp. Bade in coedd-oidedshaddocopan in 
L hot oren (450) aiout20 minutes, or drop ip 
q spoon^uds on a hotpriddde. Trp unti 

to 


From what we’ve heard, the tail is a mandatory 
part to be used for seasoning a good pot of beans. 
Before it can be used, it must be cleaned and all 
of the hair must be scrubbed away. A lot of times 
it is cut in half and added to beans. 

After Mrs. Tolson’s father cut the hog in half, he 
laid it on a table. He pulled out the ribs, and then 
her brother pulled out the long piece of lean meat 
called “mouse meat.” Considered a delicacy by 
her brother, he would at that moment put the 
tender piece of meat on a piece of tin over the fire 
to cook. Then he’d eat it right on the spot. 

After this step is completed, they cut the hind 


quarter, front quarter, and the middlin. There are 
two hams, two shoulders, and two pieces of 
middlin, six pieces in all. The middlin is the big 
piece of meat in the side that covers the ribs. 
The fat trimmed from the hams are used to make 
sausage and lard. These parts are sometimes 
salted and used to make seasoning called “fat 
back.” The feet are cut off the quarters. De¬ 
pending on what is more to your taste, the pig 
feet can either be pickled or cooked. The middlin 
is used for bacon and fat back seasoning. 

For Mr. Veney’s family, there was a fun side to 
raising hogs for the family’s meat supply. You 
could “adopt” a pig for a pet. However, you 
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li/ash andscrape,piy sfeet. Boiduntidmeatmiddsdip from tone,. 

Drain. Pdace meat in bom d. Combine rineyar, adores, sadt, 
pepper, bay deaf, and onion. Bo id30 minutes. Add2 cups of 
. broth in mhich thepiy s feet mere cooded. Strain. Pour orer 
)o} Pf ^ ^ stand3 days before usiny. w 

S&_iSgl 


Picked Pip # Feat 

4 Piy s Beet 4 Cups l/ineyar 

2 Teaspoons k/hode Cdo res 7 Tobdespoon Sadt 
7 Boy deaf 7 Onion 

7/2 Teaspoon Pepper 




1 Brain 


Brain# 

2-3 Bait aniBafppcr 


TJ 


\ 


Corer brain mith sdiyhtdy sadted codd coater, bet stand 
2 hours. Drain. Corer mith boidiny mater. Boid20 
minutes. Drain. Stash mith ford. Beat2-3 eyys. 

Addsadt and pepper. Scrambde inpan with brain. 


wouldn’t want to get too attached to it because 
someday that pig might be sitting in front of you 
on the dinner table. 


brothers ducked down in the field so that their 
friends wouldn’t see them chasing pigs and get¬ 
ting just as dirty as the pigs were in the process. 





There can also be an embarrassing part to rais¬ 
ing hogs as Darnell Clayton shared with us. One 
day when he was in high school, the principal, 
Mr. Pitman, announced over the intercom for all 
of the Claytons to come to the office. As they 
walked across the.school yard, one of his broth¬ 
ers said, “Those old pigs must be out again.” 
When they arrived at their house, that’s exactly 
what they discovered. “There were pigs every¬ 
where, in our yard and all over the neighbor’s 
yard!” As the school bus drove by, the Clayton 


Nowadays, families don’t kill hogs and other live¬ 
stock as much as they used to many years ago, 
but a few still do. Some people still uphold the 
traditions of the years past. Though it takes a 
great deal of effort to get your pork the old way, 
these people help to show generations to come 
what it was like years ago to slaughter hogs. 
Though on a much smaller scale, hog killing is 
still, and will always be, a fine part of the North¬ 
ern Neck’s rich heritage. 

‘Rictuvicl tyyutdui 
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We thought the most interesting but strangest 
thing about a hog killing is the food made from 
the different parts. Personally, I couldn’t eat 
scrapple seven days a week, but our “hog cooks” 
found it quite tasty. Their scrapple recipe uses 
various parts of the pig. The head is cooked 
until all the meat is tender and comes off. The 
liver can be used in scrapple, and some people 
also put a gland called the “melt” in it. The melt 
or spleen is long, thin, and brown-colored and is 
shaped like a tongue. It can be ground and mixed 
in with the other ingredients when making 
scrapple. This is all put in a pan and chilled until 
it is firm enough to slice. Finally, you flour it and 
fry the meat and you have a meal fit for ... um, 
kings. 

Next is an interesting treat that I have personally 
experienced. It’s called souse. It is derived from 
the ears, nose, and some fat. Feet are optional. 
The crunchiness of souse comes from the ears 
which have a kind of gristle in them. First, you 
cook all of this until it is tender. After that, you 
grind it up and add vinegar. The gristle keeps it 
together to form a gelatin. Its gooey texture and 
crunchy gristle make it an interesting treat, but I 
wouldn’t go so far as to pack it in my lunch. 

The tongue is either put in scrapple or can be 
cooked by itself. When they cut the head and 
separate the jowl from it, the tongue is some¬ 
times left connected to the jowl. This part of the 
hog also makes a good seasoning for beans. For 
another way of seasoning the beans, the hog’s 
jowl or neck meat and bone can be used. Some¬ 
times the tongue and heart are thrown away, but 


most people find a use for them Some people 
use the heart to fry with scrapple. 

The hog haslets are the lungs of the hog. The 
deep burgundy haslets are boiled, and then they 
are just eaten like they are! Apparently, Mrs. 
Tolson and Mrs. Clayton thought the lungs have 
quite a good taste to them; I guess you never 
know until you try it. The lungs can also be 
cooked with a lot of onions and potatoes to make 
a stew ... my mouth’s watering already. Al¬ 
though some people throw this part of the hog 
away, the Veney family eats it, whether in 
scrapple, stew, or just plain boiled. 

Other parts of the hog are used to create tasty 
dishes. The kidneys are split down the middle 
and cleaned out. These are cut into little pieces, 
fried, and served with gravy. The liver can be 
used for scrapple or fried in onions and served 
with gravy. The “maw” is the stomach. The 



Mr. Darnall Clayton shows us part of the blocks and 
fall used to hang the pig from the tripod. 
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sweet breads are the pancreas, a grayish gland 
which is pulled off the intestines. They can be 
boiled or fried and are quite good. 

The hog’s intestines are called chitterlings, of¬ 
ten pronounced “chittlins.” Chitterlings are con¬ 
sidered a “high dish,” or a delicacy, for some 
people. There are two sizes, small and large. “I 
have cleaned them, but they make me sick,” Mrs. 
Tolson says with a laugh. And she has a strong 
stomach! The intestines are held together by 
the fat in between. You pull all the fat off and 
have whole long chitterlings. Then this is cut 
into sections. Cleaning chitterlings is the fun 
part. One way to clean them is to hold them up 
and use a water hose to spray the not-so-sweet 
smelling contents out into a pan. “Don’t stand 
on the other end, brother!” exclaims Darnell 
Clayton. To clean them more thoroughly, you 
need to slice them open. After that, you have 
long strips which can be put in a pan of salt 
water to soak for a few days. Each day, the chit¬ 
terlings are washed and the water is changed. 
After the final cleaning, some people plait the 
chitterlings to keep them together. They are best 
when fried, but they are boiled first. They will 
draw up when they are boiled. 




Using a rope rather than the real thing , Mrs . Lillian Clayton 
demonstrates how to braid chitterlings. 
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Deanna and Frank sample an 
entree not found on the school 
cafeteria menu. Mr. Clayton 
brought pieces of souse and we 
all waited for their reaction. We 
don r t think Frank will want this 
to become a regular menu item. 



Chitterlings can also be canned. The two ladies 
that we talked to said they used to can them be¬ 
cause they didn’t have freezers like we do today. 
Sausage cakes were often put in the oven on cookie 
sheets. Then, the sausage cakes were put in jars 
and filled with the hot grease. The jars were turned 
upside down to seal. Chitterlings can be canned 
the same way. Mrs. Tolson said, “I didn’t come 
along in that day, and I didn’t have to do all that 
stuff.” I think it’s safe to say, “Lucky her!” 

You could also store sausage by hanging it up. 
According to Mrs. Clayton, it was a lot colder in 
the winter time years ago or “so it seemed” to her. 
They would sew bags and stuff the sausage in 
there. They used the sausage grease to grease the 
outside of the bag. Then the bag would be hung 
in the meat house for storage. The bacon and side 
meat were also stored in the meat house. 


To make lard, you cut the fat up in small pieces 
about the size of ice cubes. You put them in a 
big black pot with a cup of water that will dry 
up as it cooks. The water prevents it from stick¬ 
ing to the bottom of the pot. You let this cook 
a long time until all of it separates. Then, the 
cracklins will come to the top. You skim the 
cracklins off and set them aside to dry. Cracklins 
are used to make bread and com bread. They 
can also be used as a special treat for the chick¬ 
ens. The lard that is left underneath is poured 
into tins or lard buckets to be used for shorten¬ 
ing. 


After trimming the hog, you cut the fat off. The 
skin that is left can be put in the oven on a 
baking sheet to cook until it is crisp. You can 
salt these and enjoy the light texture that makes 
this a real treat. 


U/e/--£vcrythmQ but (he Jqucal 

Pig parts are used as replacement heart valves for humans and bristles for paint brushes. 
Sutures are made from the intestines. The adrenal glands provide an extract used to treat 
Addison’s disease and to manufacture epinephrine used to treat bronchial asthma and 
whooping cough. The pancreas gland is a source of insulin for diabetes treatment. The 
stomach provides the enzyme, pepsin, used in chewing gum. Pigskin leather is used to 
make gloves, shoes, hats, coats, wallets, pants, vests, and suits. It also aides in the treat¬ 
ment for severe bums and is a source of gelatin in desserts and ice cream. BUT.. .footballs 
are made from cowhide, NOT pigskin. 
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Pig Talk 


“Dirty as a Pig”. This is really unde¬ 
served. Pigs prefer clean facilities and 
clean water over muddy ones. They have no sweat 
glands except on the tip of their nose, so they seek cool mud holes. 

“Going Whole Hog”- Used after the publication of a poem about 
Mahomet in the 19th century. The prophet declared certain portions of a 
hog as forbidden to true believers. Since they couldn’t be sure what part 
to avoid, they avoided all of the hog. 

“Eating High on the Hog”- Colonial soldiers existed on side meat 
which was less meaty and of poorer quality. They seldom got any of the 
good cuts along the top of the animal. 

“Hog Tied”- Hogs brought to market put up such a fuss that all four 
limbs had to be tied. 

“Hog Wash”- Nonsense 

“Useless as a Side Saddle on a Sow”- Worthless 
“Until a Pig Flies”- Will never happen...impossible 

Did you know? 

On Manhattan Island, a long solid wall was constructed on the northern 
edge of the colony to control roaming herds of hogs. This later became 
known as Wall Street. 

By 4900 B.C. hogs were domesticated in China. They were being raised in 
Europe by 1500 B.C. Christopher Columbus took eight pigs to Cuba in 
1493. 

Hernando De Soto, father of the American Pork Industry, brought 13 pigs 
to Florida in 1539. The Indians became very fond of the taste of pork, ^ 
resulting in ferocious attacks on De Soto’s expedition. 
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“What’s that noise? Look, it’s a bird... no, it’s 
a giant mosquito ... no, it’s David Coates, my 
dad, in his amazing, flying machine! ’’ 

by Brandon Coates 
If you have ever been to a Rappahannock Raid¬ 
ers football game, you may have seen a red 
ultralight circling over the football field while its 
pilot watched some of the game from his aerial 
position. The pilot of this ultralight is David 
Coates. David thinks that it would be pretty neat 
if he could land on the football field during half 
time, get something to eat from the concession 
stand, and fly back home. He hasn’t attempted 
that feat, so far. 


ing desert sand, his mouth was so dry. All that 
he could think of was he wanted to get back to 
where he had started. Wayne has been flying for 
about three years. He bought his ultralight in 
October of 1994. Two weeks after Wayne got his 
ultralight, he broke his wrist in a three-wheeler 
accident and couldn’t fly for a while. 


*7Aere id cl teucUtiou tAut tAe pitot cute (Ac 
dAunt teit o£ tAe dAcirt (Autt Ac rd ok Ate 

ftedt doto ^ti^At. *7Ae *uuhc o£ tAe pitot clkcC 
tAe date o£ tAe dot* jtifAt te tAeu w^iitteu ok 
tAe dotted of (Ac dAixt teiil. 


David Coates has always been in¬ 
terested in flying. It was the lure of 
something that he couldn’t do or 
hadn’t done that enticed him to give 
flying a try. David’s first experience 
with flying was in a small plane when 
he was 12 or 13 years old. He was a 
passenger with Wayne Angolia’s 
dad, Mitchell. Wayne has been 
around planes a long time because 
his dad used to keep planes in 
Lively and had been flying since 
1934. Wayne has also flown in a 
Cessna with his friend, Greg Wright, 
a lot. 

David bought his ultralight in the 
summer of 1993 and has been fly¬ 
ing for about four years now. He 
first soloed on the 20th of Septem¬ 
ber, and this solo flight was a bit 
scary. The motor slowed back and 
almost cut off. He was to a point 
where he couldn’t set back down 
again. He had to make a circle and 
then come back and land. Although 
it actually took only about a few 
minutes, David said that it seemed 
to take half an hour. When Wayne 
Angolia first soloed he was scared, 
too. He felt as if he had been suck- 



David Coates and Wayne Angolia welcomed the Close Ties staff to 
Lillie Field. 
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David urges that anyone who wants to learn to 
fly should take flying lessons. Although he rec¬ 
ommends flying lessons, David learned how to 
fly on his own. He began by running his ultralight 
down the runway a few times just to get used to 
it. After that, he started to take off about 25 feet 
above the ground for short distances, and then 
he would set the ultralight back down again. Each 
day he would get higher until he built up enough 
confidence to take off. He has had experience in 
flying model planes which equipped him with 
some of the principles of flying, such as turning. 

Ultralights have been available to people since 
the late 70’s or early 80’s. They started out as 
hang gliders, and then people started putting 
motors on them. The ultralight craze has “taken 
off’ from there. Most of the ultralights are con¬ 
structed of aircraft aluminum tubing, aircraft bolts, 
and aircraft steel; the sails are made of dacron. 
When you buy a new ultralight it comes in a box, 
and you have to put it together yourself unless 
you want to pay someone else to put it together 


for you. The majority of the ultralights have rotax 
engines, although there are many different kinds 
of engines. David’s ultralight will run 50 miles 
per hour wide open. He usually cruises about 35 
to 40 miles per hour. David has a propeller on the 
front of his ultralight which is called a tractor 
prop. The propeller on Wayne’s ultralight is in 
the back. It is called a pusher prop. Before Wayne 
and David go up in their ultralights, they make a 
careful check of all the bolts and cables. 

The price tag of ultralights ranges anywhere from 
$2,500 to $20,000. As far as the costs involved in 
maintenance, that depends on what breaks. The 
ultralights have sailcloth wings which, if they 
get old or tom, have to be replaced. The spark 
plugs in the engines also have to be replaced 
every now and then. David does his own repair 
work unless the problem is too deep down in the 
engine. He doesn’t have the special tools to 
work on those kinds of problems so he takes it to 
a friend who knows how to fix it. 



David pointed out the various parts of his untralight and explained their uses. 
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The students enjoyed David's flight demonstration. Although no one took him up on his offer , he was more 
than willing to give us a thrilling ride. 


There are some legal requirements for an aircraft 
to be considered an ultralight. Its weight cannot 
exceed 254 pounds, the gas tank shouldn’t carry 
any more than five gallons of gas, it shouldn’t 
fly faster than 63 miles per hour at level flight, 
and it has to have a stall speed of no more than 
27 miles per hour. A stall speed means that when 
an airplane is flying straight and level, it has to 
have a certain amount of air speed over the wing 
to make it fly. When there is not enough air 
speed over the wing, the plane will stall. When it 
stalls, the plane will fall to pick up air speed until 
it picks up enough to fly again. When flying an 
ultralight, the pilot is not supposed to fly under 
500 feet, but just about everybody does. The 
limit goes up to 10,000 feet high, but most people 
aren’t going to fly that high anyway. 


The longest trip that David and Wayne have 
taken is to Ophelia which is near Reedville. Since 
ultralights only carry about five gallons of gas, 
the pilot has to make sure he has enough gas to 
get back. David and Wayne know the area pretty 
well and don’t go very far, so they don’t use 
maps very often. They can stay up in the air for 
about one and a half hours on five gallons of 
gas. Wayne and David have parachutes on their 
ultralights. The parachutes, which are tied to the 
plane, are supposed to be good for 100 feet or 
above in the air, but David says that if he is at 
fifty feet and something breaks, he is going to 
pull it. 

These pilots like to fly on days with sunny skies 
and no wind. It really doesn’t have to be a sunny 
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day, but it makes for a prettier flight. A little bit of 
wind is okay as long as it doesn’t exceed about 
five to eight miles per hour. David and Wayne 
prefer to fly in the late evenings when every¬ 
thing is nice and cool. No special clothing is 
required, but in the winter they wear extra clothes. 
They wear helmets with head phones so they 
can listen to the CB and communicate with each 
other. 

20 minutes every time he flew. Now all he has to 
do is pull the ultralight into his hangar and close 
the door. Wayne also keeps his ultralight in 
David’s hangar. 

Prior to building his hanger, David sat down and 
tried to find the cheapest way to get the most 
open space on the property. He took plain 1 x 4 
inch boards, 16 feet long, laid them on the ground, 

David has his own hangar and runway where he 
keeps his ultralight. He calls it “Lillie Field.” The 
land where the hangar was built belonged to his 
wife’s mother, Lillie Bryant, who passed away a 
few years ago. That’s how the field got its name. 
Where the hangar was built, there used to be an 
old house surrounded by fields. Before David 
built his hangar, he kept his ultralight at another 
airstrip across the field. He would cover the 
ultralight with a blue tarp after he flew so that the 
weather wouldn’t hurt it. This took about 15 to 

and bolted them together to make a semicircle 
pattern. At first, he was skeptical about whether 
it would work. It took about five men to help set 
the arches up and bolt them down to the poles 
that were put into the ground. There were about 
nine arches. Tin was put on the outside of the 
wood to help protect it and keep the rain off. 

One of the most enjoyable parts of flying 
ultralights is the view from the air. David says 
that when he is flying, he can see houses back in 
the woods that he can’t see from the road. He 
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Most ultralights can take off in 150 to 200feet , but more room is requiredfor landing . David's strip is 650 to 
700feet long. 

...tfa&u ocyme clouMrbj cloumsj cloccwi. 
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can also see wildlife, ponds, fields, and he has 
even spotted someone’s lost bull. On two occa¬ 
sions David and a bald eagle have flown along 
side one another. “You are flying about 30 miles 
per hour, and you can see anything that you 
want. Most of the people that are outside when 
we go over wave at us. Not many people around 
here don’t like us,” comments David. 

David used to fly alone because there was no 
one close around to fly with, but now he flies 
with Wayne most of the time. When he flies, 


Wayne states it takes about 20 minutes before 
he feels comfortable in his ultralight. David thinks 
about the danger every time he goes up. When 
flying together they have to watch out for each 
other and not fly too close to each other. David 
and Wayne both have had two close calls. David 
had to set his ultralight down in a field twice. 
David can’t do any stunts because his ultralight 
wasn’t designed to do any. Wayne’s ultralight is 
capable of doing stunts, but he just doesn’t do 
any. Occasionally they will land in a friend’s drive¬ 
way if it is long enough. 


An old bent propeller from 
a landing gone wrong 
adorns the doorway of the 
Lillie Field hangar. 
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Most people like to watch the ultralights in the 
sky. A lot of people are scared to fly because 
they think that they are scared of heights, but 
when you are flying it is a different kind of height. 
It’s not like standing on top of a building and 
looking down. David doesn’t teach anyone to 
fly, but he can give them some advice. He says 
that if anyone hasn’t had experience in flying 
they definitely should take lessons. 


Wayne’s wife didn’t like flying so when Wayne 
was talking about getting an ultralight she said, 
“No, you’re not.” Two years later he bought an 
ultralight anyway. His wife is a little bit better 
about flying now, and he has even gotten her to 
fly in a Cessna. My father isn’t going to teach 
me to fly. However, he said, “If Brandon gets 
interested and wants to learn how to fly, I will get 
lessons for him.” 


David has had other death-defying hobbies. For 
example, he used to race an old mud track car 
down at Saluda. After that, he got into go-cart 
racing. Then, he took the money that he was 
spending to race go-carts and invested it in mo¬ 
torcycles, most of them Harley Davidsons. He 
ended up selling his last bike to buy his ultralight, 
pay off some bills, and build the hangar. Wayne 
and David plan to fly as long as they can, how 
ever long that is. 


Hopefully, I have broadened your knowledge 
about that big, red flying machine in the sky that 
you have probably seen flying over your house 
or over the football field at Rappahannock High 
School. Maybe by reading this article it has in¬ 
spired you to buy an ultralight of your own. With 
your own ultralight, you can enjoy the thrill of 
flying and see all of the things that David and 
Wayne see every time they go up. 
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A Virginia Colonel 


<"j\u (mj Jf iclc fc n tiju *> I 



Laura Gilman , Co/. Bryant , and Brittanny Evans 


iy ‘Brittanny ‘Evans and Laura QiCman 


"Some of vs can say we are citizens 
of our state and citizens of our 
country, but this lady is a citizen of 
the world." 

Senator Blake T. Newton 


Colonel Ruby F. Bryant feels that her life hasn't 
been any different from anyone else's. We of¬ 
fer the story of her career and travels as told 
through our interview and her letters home. We 
leave all conclusions to the reader . . . 


“I graduated from Famham High School and at¬ 
tended State Teachers College for several years 
during the summer. Then I taught school for 
four and a half years in Richmond County. I 
taught one year at Folly Neck where I was the 
only teacher. I don’t think we had the 7th grade, 
but I believe we had students from first grade to 
sixth grade. There was a potbellied stove, and I 
drove a horse and buggy or sometimes I rode 
horseback to get there. The rest of the years I 
was at Emmerton School, the one that’s falling 
down right now on the Sharps road. 

I met a friend who was in training at the Walter 
Reed Army School of Nursing, and I decided to 
apply, since I had always wanted to go into nurs¬ 
ing. 1 was accepted on the first of January, so I 


had to give up my school. I was at Emmerton 
School and my brother, Elwood, was teaching 
at Mulch School. He wanted to teach at my 
school so we talked to Mr. Blake T. Newton, the 
superintendent, and we made a switch. Elwood 
went to Emmerton, and I left and went to train 
at Walter Reed Hospital. I was lucky to get in 
since only so many girls from each state were 
accepted. I was in the class with girls from all 
over the United States. 

In 1932 I graduated, and having seen the Army 
and the nurses, and having heard about their trav¬ 
els, 1 decided that I wanted to get into the army. 
It took me a while to get in because I was under¬ 
weight. I was healthy as a buck, but I was un¬ 
derweight. The weight minimum was 120 
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Nursing student 
Ruby Bryant 


pounds, and I only weighed 108. So, they told 
me to eat big meals and after that to drink a glass 
of half milk and half cream. I did it. Sometimes 
I was so sick I could hardly get out of the dining 
room. But I gained enough weight to get in the 
army. I served as a CCC nurse while I was 
trying to gain this weight. The army employed 
nurses to care for the sick people from the Civil¬ 
ian Conservation Corps Camp at our hospital, 
Walter Reed. So I was employed as a civilian 
there for about a year or more until I got in the 
army. In the summertime, a friend of mine ran 
a girls camp in Casco, Maine. I was employed 
as the nurse there for one summer, before I re¬ 
ceived my commission. 

I was commissioned as a 2nd Lieutenant, and 
my first assignment was at Walter Reed Hospi¬ 
tal where I stayed for about three years. I asso¬ 
ciated with all these women who had been in 
the army for many years and had traveled to 


many foreign places. 
When I saw all their 
momentos in their rooms, 
I got the travel bug. I ap¬ 
plied immediately for for¬ 
eign service and got an as¬ 
signment to the Philippine 
Islands. We traveled 
through the Panama Canal and stopped in San 
Francisco for several days before leaving for Ha¬ 
waii. A lot of nurse friends were stationed there. 
They took us all around Honolulu and wined and 
dined us. Then we left and were on the ocean 
for quite some days before we got to the island 
of Guam. That was my first sight of the real 
tropics. The navy had a big hospital there, and 
the navy nurses had sent a wire out and invited 
us to have dinner with them. We were only there 
about six hours. Then we were carried back to 
the ship and had to climb back up that ladder to 
get aboard again. 

After that, it took us almost two months to make 
the trip to Manila. You see, when the army trans¬ 
ports, they transport people, their furniture, their 
cars, everything. So when we arrived in differ¬ 
ent ports, all of that had to be taken care of. Then 
all the other people who were going on further 
had to board. That’s what took so long. 
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Second Lieutenant 
Ruby Bryant traveled 
aboard the U.S. Grant 
through the Panama 
Canal and on to her 
first overseas assign¬ 
ment in the Philippine 
Islands . Below are 
excerpts from some of 
the letters written 
home to her family 
while enroute and 
once she arrived. 


Sept. 17, 1 937 

VeaAeAt folk*, 

Since wnltlng you laAt I have been havtng a veny exacting and 
InteAeAtlng tone. (He docked In Panama on the Atlantic Aide o£ the canal at 
7 AM. and did we have a Aoyal welcome! The U. S. Anmy Band woa on the dock 
to welcome ua and mo At o l the town a a well. The band played the whole time 
we wene noAlng up to the plen with thoAe on the plen waving and yelling to 
the people on the boat. An aeroplane that woa pant o l the welcoming panty 
woa zooming and buzzing, dipping and diving overhead. Vou can Imagine the 
excitement! 

(He Awallowed qua bAeakjaAt and took a hack to town. A hack Ia a 
hoAAe-dAawn vehicle Aomethlng on the oAdeA o{ a buggy only It holdA mo/te 
people. The dn^ven AltA on a high Aeat up Inont, and the paAAengeAA Alt In 
back. All live ol ua piled In and dAove all oven, the town. (He had one gnand 
tone. The town Ia divided Into two AectlonA . . . the AmeAlcan Aide Ia much 
pAeltleA oa It Ia govennment owned, but it' a all lovely, In fact. Evenythlng 
AeemA to be blooming - vlneA, tneeA, AhnubA - with the moAt goAgeouA bloomA 
°i eveny coIoa Imaginable. CoconutA, bananaA, mangoeA, and vanlouA otheA 
lAultA gnow wild evenywhene. 

At one o'clock we Aalled and AtaAted thAough the canal. The band 
and the people wene out again to Aee ua oil ♦ Tfee tnlp thAough the canal 
woa wondeA^ul. The dlAtance lnom the Atlantic Aide to the Pacific Ia 40 
mlleA with Alx palnA ol lockA. Alien we went thAough the llAAt Aet ol thnee 
lockA, we entened Jato Lake whene we paAAed a hip a Inom countnleA all oven 
the wonld. The lake Ia lull ol little lAlandA which one covened with wild 
tnoplcal plantA, tneeA, and lloweAA. The gnaAA Ia abundant evenywhene and 
gnowA hall oa tall oa a peAAon. (He paAAed out ol the lake Into the canal 
again and wound In and out Ion mlleA. At one place the canal woa cut 
thAough a huge mountain Aide. It took ua eight houAA to paAA thAough the 
entlne length. At 8:30 PM. we docked at Balboa which Ia on the Pacific 
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Aide o£ the canal. Even though the band too* not theAe thlA time, the dock 
waA Awasimlng with asimy people meeting thelA fisilendA. 

me went out to Aee the AlghtA all oveA Panama City and wound up at 
the Balboa Club with everyone elte. It waA quite a place and we had lotA o£ 
Aun. 

Sept. 18 

me weAe up easily thlA A.M. and wojie o ^ to Aee the AlghtA again. me 
djiove to Posit Clayton, an asimy poAt whene asimy people do a lot o£ buying oa 
thlngA a/ie Ao much cheapest than In the U. S. The china waA beautiful and 
leAA than halfi the psilce that you pay In the U. S. miAh I could have bought 
a Aet to Aend home. me took a buA back to town and Aode Alx mlleA £oa £lve 
centA. I ’m steady to tasiAy awhile, but attest Ahopplng a little we had to get 
back to the boat. At 12 noon we Aalled again. ThlA time we’ll be on the 
ocean ten dayA befioste steachlng San FstanclAco. me aste leaving Manila Bay, 
which Ia a lovely Alght with mountalnA all astound. South Amestlca can be 
Aeen In the dlAtance. It ’a a beautiful Apot, but I’ve had Aevestal on boastd 
toll me I haven’t Aeen anything yet - to wait until I Aee Hawaii . . . 

Sept. 19 

merit to chuAch again - don’t you think J’m Improving? ThlA haA been 
a gstay, ioggy day, but at tlmeA It would cleast a little and we could Aee land 
In the dlAtance. me aste now paAAlng astound the coaAt o£ Centstal Amesilca. 
me’ve paAAed CoAta Rica and Nicaragua, have to paAA HondustaA and Guatemala, 
then we Atstlke the coaAt ofi Mexico, and It’A on up to Callfiostnla. I've had 
a gAand time steading up on my geography. I bought anothest wosild atlaA 
befioste I lefit V. C. and everyone haA been uAlng It. It’A lotA moste 
IntesteAtlng steading about theAe placeA when you can Aee them oa well. I 
bought a gAand map In Panama £oa filve centA and waA o^eAed $1.00 ^oa It 
yeAteAday - didn’t want to Aell It, though. miAh I had gotten anotheA one 
and Aent It to Elwood. It would have been nice i oa him to uAe at Achool. 

Sept. 20 and 21 

ThlngA have been AatheA quiet yeAteAday and today. me’Ae juAt 
Alttlng aAound on the deck talking, Aeadlng, and wsutlng. TheAe waA 
excitement thlA a^tojvnoon when oua boat Aecelved a siadlogAam to tuAn and 
head back 30 mlleA to pick up a Alck man &Aom anotheA boat, me had vlAlonA 
o£ an opeAatlon and having to go to woAk but afiteA tuAnlng aAound and 
tAavellng &oa about an houA, we Aecelved anotheA siadlogAam Aaylng they weJie 
tuAnlng back themAelveA. me tuAned aAound again and pAoceeded on oua way. 

Sept. 22 

ThlA moAnlng when I awakened and peeped out ofi the posit hole I could 

Aee land, ao I dAeAAed In a jl^iy and went out on deck. 

All day we’ve been paAAlng up the coaAt o£ Mexico and have a cleaA 

view o£ the Slesisia MadJia mountain AangeA. The land AeemA quite cloAe, but 
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it must be ^tve, o >l *lx trilled away. The, wateb* abe ialZ oh pobpolse* which 
abe h qua to *lx 6e,et long, They have, a peculiar, mouth that look* tike, a long 
*nout. They dive. In and out oh the, wateb and bbeathe a* they jump, We’ve 
*e,e,n *evebal huge, tubtle* today which the captain *ay* weigh hive to *lx 
hundred pound*. I could only *ee the head sticking out oh the wateb, but 
that head wa* a* laige a* oua obdlnaby tubtle*. The*e may sound like hi^h 
tale* to you, but they one tbue nevertheless. I'm going to tby and get a 
plctube oh the h*t>h so that I can pbove it to you, We can have plctube* 
developed on the boat; In thebe Isn't much you can't have done on this 

boat. We can buy almost anything we want h^om the Post Exchange, have 
laundiy done, have oua hah washed and waved, and go to the movie every 
night hoA nothing. What moAe could one want? 

Sept, 23 

All day today we've continued to tAavel up the cooust oh Mexico, and 
I've been quite subpblsed at how dote we aAe to shobe at timers, I've seen 
no sign oh Hh^> however. It'* quite baAAen looking, a ocky and Aough, The 
weathcA Is quite waAm, and everyone wears the coolest clothe* possible. 
It'* coolest on deck *o we *it out there mo*t oh the time. The dinneA gong 
Is *o unding *o mu*t Aun , . . 

Sept, 24 

Well, I like I'm getting back home again. This P.M. *outheAn 
CalihoAnia loomed into view, and we’ve been peenlng thAough *py gla**e* 
tAying to *ee *omething a*hoAe, TheAe Isn't much oh inteAe*t to white you 
the*e day*. I 'm ahbald we'he ju*t killing time now until we Aeach CalihoAnia. 
TheAe’* plenty oh amu*ement, howeveh. The h&vobite game *eem* to be bhldge, 
and *ome oh the*e women play h^om moAnlng till night, hahdly taking time out 
to eat! 

We play shuhhl £ boaAd, a deck game, and hoA*e *hoe*. One oh the 
engineeA* took me down in the engine Aoom this A.M. and *howed me all 
abound. Oh couh*e, I don't know a hoot about engine* but it wa* AatheA 
intehe*ting anyway. Tonight ahteh the movie thebe Is a dance. 

Sept. 25 

The ahh^lb la*t night wa* veby nice. The tboop obche*tAa h^-nlshed 
the mu*ic, and they aAe pActty good. Between dance* they gave *evebal 
musical *olo*; the violin *olo wa* e*peclally good. One oh the boy* had a 
veAy good voice and *ang *evebal *electlon*. 

The weatheb Is getting much cooIca a* we go along. It’* cold enough 
ho A wlnteb coat* In San FAanclsco, 1 heaA. 


Sept. 26 

Go*h, it'* cold a* heck this moAnlng. Evebyone ha* gotten out thclb 
wlnteb clothe*. I 'm *ube glad I have my wlnteb coat and *ult* along with me. 
Have just heabd we abblve In San Ebanclsco about 4 P.M. tomobbow and will 
*tay till the 5th. l*n't that gband? 1 expect to *ee the city up*lde, 
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downtide, intide, and out6i.de,. At ^iAtt we thought we’d ttay in a hotel 
during oua time, hejiei, but nou) we’ve decided to tleep on the, boat and tave 
that money £oa something elte. We, can cat on boaAd ifi we want, but I expect 
we’11 be in town mot! o^ the time except ioA bAeakfiatl. Have to much time 

I might take a Little oveAnight tiip down to toulheAn Cati^oAnia. Hope I 
have a tetleA $Aom you ail when I aAhive. Ml mail t6 tent on the boat a6 
toon at we dock. 

Sept. 27 

Well fiolkt, we aAe now anchoAed in San fAancitco Bay within the 
Golden Gate. VAopped anchoA at 6 PM. but we don’t go in to dock until 6 AM. 
Have to wait £ oa the boat that’t theAe to pull out. It’t a wondeA^ul tight 
tonight. We aAe only a little way out in the bay with the city all aAound. 
TheAe aAe milliont ofi lights eveAywhcAe (\Aom the city, the Golden Gate 
BAidge, and teveAal otheA bAidget. feAAy boalt aAe going backwaAd and 
fioAwaAd acAott the bay. On one tide it AtcalAaz pAiton, whcAe A! Capone it 

AfiteA intpection, we went in to dock then went to a place called CLL ^ 
Houte, built on a high cli^. fAom theAe you can took out ovca the ocean ^oa 
milet aAound. People go theAe to tee the beautiful tuntelt. The tun teemt 
to tink Aight down into the ocean. Fa om theAe you can alto took down on two 
huge Aockt about 1/3 the tize o£ oua houte. They aAe called Seal Rockt, and 
the tealt cAawt up out ofi the ocean on them to tun themtelvet. The ttoAy 
goet that they aAe coveAed with tealt at timet. We only taw teveAal tince 
it wat quite late in the evening when it gett cold. 

Oct. 5 

Sailed at 12 noon, and I wat Aeady to be going again. The band wat 
down on the whaAfi and played fiAom 11:30 to 12:00. Had teveAal vocal 
telecliont alto . . . "On the Road to Mandalay" and "The Bellt o^ St. 
WaAy't." All othe o^iceAt going to China had to leave theiA wivet hejie 
to theAe wat quite a weeping time. 

Oct. 10 

Well, tomoAAow moAning we aAAive in Honolulu and leave again the next 
day. We expect to have a good time at we know a lot o£ giAlt theAe. WaA 
meant nothing to thit man’t aAmy. TheAe aAe a tot o^ o^iceAt on boaAd on 
theiA way to China, and they’Ae looking fioAwaAd to a big time. NuAtet aAe the 
only women allowed into China at the pAetent. 

Oct. 18 

Well, heAe we aAe in the middle o^ the Pacific. Guam it the next 
ttop. Thit it the longett ttAetch o{> the whole tAip. The Aoute we aAe now 
tAaveling it veAy teldom tAavcled, I undeAttand. We aAe within the Aegion 
wheAe Amelia EaAhaAl wat lott. Too bad Amelia didn't have weatheA like we 
aAe having. It’t been jutl peAfiecl, tunthiny and calm and not a tign o£ a 
ttonm. We’ve patted to many time bellt that each day we’ve had to tuAn the 
clock back to many minutet. On the 15th, we patted the JnteAnational Vale 
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Line so we skipped a whole day. We went to sleep on Friday night and 
awakened on Sunday morning. On Friday we received our orders by radiogram 
firom Manila and there was much excitement as to the, various places people 
were being sent. We a )te delighted that so many o£ us are going to Corregidor 
together. Everyone says it ’a a lovely place and that we'll like it. I 
haven't seen any place in the aAmy yet that wasn't okay so I'm not worried. 

Oct. 26 

When you Aeceive this I wiHl have Aeached my destination. The 
captain nou) says we'll aAAive Friday AM. 29th, so we'll almost be on 
schedule a£ter all. Had a nice day on Guam. It was quite an expedience, the 
most interesting place we've been yet and by ^ar the most native. The island 
is a coAal ormation and boats have to anchoA about two miles out as a coAal 
reefi extends out that ^ar firom shoAe and pAevents boats o{ any size Aom 
entering the haAboA. The Aeason ior oua stop was to take supplies o{> £ood 
£ oa the naval people there. We anchoAed and small mo to A boats pulling 
baAges were waiting; they pulled up beside us and the supplies were loaded 
on them and taken into shoAe. Mo to A boats were sent out by the navy to take 
all o£ the passengers ashoAe. Steps were let down firom our boat to the small 
boats, so down we went and were ashoAe shortly a^ter 9 A.M. Some ofi the high 
Aanking o^icers were invited to dinner by the governoA so hit yacht was 
waiting 6 oa them. We took a bus up to town which was six miles &Aom where 
we landed. There is only one Aoad Aunning straight through and on each side 
o£ the Aoad were aows ofi native huts. The Aoofis are thatched ofi some kind 
o£ straw and palms that they strip rom the palm trees. Some o{ the sides 
are wooden and some are o£ palm also. They have no furniture, and they sleep 
on mats. The Navy Hospital, the naval base, a museum, and the Governor's 
Mansion were there. We strolled around in the stores and then took a trip 
sightseeing. We had previously received a radiogram firom the navy nurses 
inviting us to dinner so at 1:00 we went to the nurses' home to partake. 
They were lovely to us, and we were entertained royally. Had a grand dinner! 
The bruit salad was o£ bresh pineapple, oranges, and bananas all grown right 
there. We had coconut ice cream with iresh shredded coconut over the top. 
The chieb nurse said she got one ob the boys to climb the tree in the yard 
and shake the coconuts down. They grow everywhere, both wild and cultivated. 
We had beans which looked and tasted like snap beans but then grow one uard 
long! They break them up in small pieces to cook them. 

The natives b arm mostly and raise coconuts, papayas, oranges, tangerines 
. . . saw several fields ob rice growing b°r the birst time. It grows under 
water. They use the water bu^alo b°r plowing. They have some grand beaches 
bor swimming. We went down to the o^icers 1 beach and picked up some coral 
around the shore. The native women weave all kinds ob mats, baskets, 
purses, and cigarette cases out ob palms. It seemed strange to be riding 
along and see the ground just peppered with coconuts. 

We had such a big time at dinner that we almost forgot the time and 
almost missed the last boat taking people back . . . Guam is a beautiful spot 
but one ob the hottest I've ever struck. Any old time a big shower ob rain 
comes down, but no one seems to pay any attention to it. They say it rains 
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Aome tamo, dusting the dag, every day. 

Nothing much to tell you about the boat li^e Aince loc le{t Guam. 
We've had a horAeAhoe tournament and a maAquerade party which woa lot* o£ 
^un. A bnidge tournament iA on fior tontght and a dance tomorrow night, 
beAideA a movie each night oa uAual. The chaplain iA in charge ofi all 
amuAementA, danceA and all. What would Uncle Jett Aay to that? Ha! 

Oct. 28 

It won't be long now before we arrive in Manila. All day we’ve been 
winding in and out ofi Amall iAlandA, all o ^ which belong to the Philippine 
group. We will arrive around 8 AM. Hope I have Aome letterA firom you 
when I arrive. 

Port MUIa 
C orregidor, PI 
Nov. 15, 1937 

Well,, I'm almoAt through my two weekA night duty. I Aeem to be the 
one they pick to break the ice wherever we go. It doeAn’t matter though, 
oa the duty here iA juAt play to me. I am afraid I don't have much newA 
thiA time a 5 I haven’t been doing much the paAt two weekA beAideA Aleeping. 

I come o£6 duty Pniday morning and am going over to Manila to Apend the day 
and do my ChriAtmaA Ahopping . . . 

So ar we’ve had a typhoon and an earthquake. Not bad fior a Atart, 
eh? I didn't know we'd had the earthquake until Aomeone told me the next 
day. I remember hearing the windowA rattle a little but didn’t think 
anything ofi it. The typhoon waA a little more evident, a hard rain and 
wind blowing a gale all day. It didn't do any damage here on our iAland 
but blew down a ^qjw houAeA, treeA, and Aome boatA up on Ahore on Manila. 
People down here don’t pay attention to Auch thingA. Even the war in China 
doeAn’t mean much. 

Did I tell you that we have ^ree boatA running to Manila twice a day 
and the Atreet cota here on the iAland are all firee? MovieA every night 
are 20 centA. We went Awimming the other day down at the o^icerA’ beach. 

It haA a huge bath houAe made ofi bamboo, {Iooka and all. The roo£ iA oA 
palm leaveA. I don’t know how they do it, but they’re thatched ao that 
they don’t leak a drop. I have two dayA o^ when I come o^i night duty ao 
I' m going to Apend one on Manila and the other viAiting Aeveral ofi the 
other iAlandA near here. 

I juAt Atopped to watch Aearchlight practice. They have Aeveral 
huge AearchlightA which they turn on and practice Apotting aeroplaneA at 
night. They have an aeroplane fily around. Then they turn on the light and 
filaAh it around until they Apot the plane. I heard tonight we're going to 
Atart war maneuver Aoon, going to cloAe the hoApital and move into the 
tunnel fior one month. That 'a going to be a lot o^un! 16 I can only keep 
healthy thiA iA going to be one grand two yearA. There are ao many thingA 
to do and placeA to go. 


i 
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Nov/. 25 

Today li Thankiglvlng Day hexe but not until tomoxxow whexe you 
axe.. We'xe having a big dlnnex tonight with tuxkey and evexythlng. 
Tomoxxow night we'fie Invited to Colonel Mlcklei Iwho It commanding oiilcex 
hexe) ion. a paxty and dlnnex aitexwaxd at the club. Thexe axe loti oi 
paxtlei and dlnnext, too many iox me. We have to get dxeaed up like Mxi. 
Aitox. Vou ihould iee me itepplng out In my long dxeaei . . . you wouldn't 
know me ... I ioxgot to tell you that Col. Mickle li ixom Chaxlotteivllle 
and It a gxaduate oi OVA. I have met quite a iew Vlxglnlani hexe . . . 
can't get away ixom them. 

The liland li xun on a wax baili all the time. Maneuvexi axe going 
on all the time . . . iham battlei, taxget pxactlce, cannon pxactlce, 
ihootlng at ihlpi, and ihootlng at aexoplanei. The ioldlexi’ xevlewi and 
dxllli axe wondexiul. They equal Weit Point. It'i juit one gxand ihow all 
the time to me. The icenexy though li the mo it beautliul paxt oi all. I 
juit itxoll axound the hoipltal poxch ixom one ilde to the othex and itaxe 
and itaxe. Skyline Vxlve hai nothing on It. Evexywhexe I look li a 
dliiexent view, and I can't tell which li the moit beautliul. On one ilde 
one can look down and iee the native huti with thatched xooii all huddled 
togethex among the palm txeei and the whaxi whexe oux boati axe docked. 
Then dotted all axound axe the natlvei' queex tittle ilihlng iall boati. 
Then ixom anothex angle, one can iee a tiny liland, Toxt Txank, which only 
hai two oiilcexi and SO ioldlexi living on It. Then thexe li anothex 
little liland, Toxt Vxum, which li iolld xock. The whole thing hai been 
made Into the ioxm oi a battleihlp by leveling It downwaxd and cementing it 
ovex. No ihlpi could get by It In time oi wax without getting blown to 
plecei. I'm going to go ovex on the iupply boat iome time and Impect them 
all. 

Look thxough the iummex magazlnei and catalogi and cut out iome 
plctuxei oi iome cute ipoxt dxeaei. I need a iew moxe, and theie 
dxeiimakexi ovex hexe don't uie pattexni. They juit look at a plctuxe and 
cut out the dxeaei. Von't iee how they do it, but they do lovely woxk and 
vexy cheap. Juit cut out iome ixom Seaxi Roebuck and itlck them In an 
envelope. I'd appxeclate it. 

Vec. 4 

I ' ve been ilttlng hexe on duty plctuxlng what the weathex muit be 
like thexe. Leavei axe all oii the txeei and it'i getting quite cold, I 
guea. Evexything li gxeen ai gxeen can be hexe. Gaxdenlai axe blooming 
In oux ixont yaxd . . . and lovely oxchldi oi many dliiexent coloxi and 
ilzei gxow wild all thxough the junglei. 

I’ve itaxted collecting ihelli. On the beachei hexe, you can pick 
up iome oi the moit beautliul onei I’ve evex ieen. When I get a good bunch 
oi them, I ’ll ioxt them and iend you iome iox the ichool xoom li you think 
the kldi would like them. People hexe collect all klndi oi thlngi. One oi 
the doctoxi li collecting buttexillei. Vou'd think it a bit odd to iee the 
doctoxi weaxlng ihoxti and iocki with a net In thelx handi chailng aitex 
buttexillei. It'i loti oi iun though. 
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TfieKe’b a little point heKe at the end oh the xbland catted Monkey 
Potnt. It hab ZoacU oh monkeyb on It. I went down with an o^tceA.'* wlhe 
to bee them. She take* bananab and bxead down and fieedb them eveKyday. 
They've gotten quite tame and come down on the ground and aJtmobt eat out 
oh youK hand. 

Vou bhould bee borne oh the HzaAds heKe. Thib moKnlng when I wab 
climbing a httt up hKom the beach, one Kan acKobb the walk It wab outmobt 
thKee h&&t long. ThelK long tolls tKalt along even ahteK they aKe out oh 
bight. I had heajid lots about them; they’Ke peKhectly hanmlebb bo It 
didn't bcaKe me. I jubt btopped and let him have the night oh way. I 
didn’t dispute that. One oh my nelghbonb bald bhe had to btop hen can one 
day and let one get out oh the noad ab he extended all the way acnobb. 
Nice little animats we have hene, eh? Ha! 

Jan 7, 1938 

I've been out tnooplng aKound the Island all ahtennoon, and I’m 
mobt given out. Went up In the llghthoube which Is located on the hlghebt 
bpot hene. Fnom the tip one can bee all oven the whole Island, out to the 
China Sea, the Manila Bay, and the othen little Islands clobe by. I’m not 
having a cent oh money. Don’t know how I’ll eveK get back aKound the wonld, 
but I don’t give a daKn. I expect to enjoy mybelh thebe two yeaKb and bee 
eveKythlng heKe theKe lb to bee. I’m getting borne wondexhul plotuKeb and 
movleb bo that you all will be able to bee the bame thlngb that I have been 
when I get back. 

Jan. 16 

... I had quite an adventuKe labt Wednesday. ThKee otheK nuKbeb 
and I went on a tKlp with Mk. Cobtello, the llghthoube keepeK, hlb two 
daughter, and two doctoKb. We leht CoKKegldoK about 2:45 In one oh the 
native bankab (boats to you). We weKe going to a little native baKKlo 
(village ok town) called ’’Cab Cabin” wheKe Mk. Cobtello hab a little 
bummeK home. Don’t know how he knowb when It'b bummeK! We had to cKobb 
the China Sea which wab quite exciting. We aKKlved on the otheK bide and 
weKe met on the bhoKe by quite a gathering oh natives who came down to look 
ub ovck. AppaKently, It wab quite an event with kmeKlcanb In thelK midst. 
Guebb we looked ab pecullaK to them ab they did to ub. We went up to Mk. 
Cobtello 'b little hoube and boaKded a tKuck hoK Balanga, the capital oh 
the pKovlnce (like btate to ub). We all piled In and headed thKough the 
wxldb oh the Philippines. It wab quite the mobt InteKestlng and neveK to 
be hoKgotten tKlp I have eveK taken. We pabbed thKough baKKlo ahteK 
baKKlo. The people aKe thick ab h^leb heKe. We btopped In beveKal places, 
and they bwanmed out to look ub oveK. Thoubandb oh them live In each 
little village. We pabbed hleld ahteK hleld oh Klee, the main cKop heKe. 
They eat Klee ab we do bKead. 

The caKlbao lb the main beabt oh buKden. They weKe plowing the 
hleldb with them. They aKe about the bame bpeed ab oxen. One man wab 
Aiding along on one, holding a little baby In hlb aKmb tKavellng about two 
miles peK houK. AnotheK had a couple oh kids Aiding on Itb back. We 


















pcuiAed herd ahter herd oh them grazing In hitldi ahter the. nice, had been 
harvested. We hlnaJUy arrived in Balanga and stopped begone this home 
which wa 6 unmually large ion thii country. We alt went in and there wai 
a huge crowd oh people fitting abound in a cin.de. M r. Coitelto had told 
them he wai bninging Aome Amerscan hriends with him and lo and behold, they 
had planned thii big Aurprise paniy in our ho non.. A Aurprise it Aurely wai! 
Here we wene in old ipont clothei to iee the wildi oh the Philippinei and 
we wind up in what turned out to be the Representative'A houie. They 
itanted introducing m. Pint we met the Governor, then the Mayor, then the 
Representative, then the Inspector General oh the Engineers, the Inspector 
General oh Police, the Chieh oh the Philippine Army and ieveral oh his 
ohhioers, the Mayor'i daughter, the Governor’i daughter and the Lord only 
knowi who else. I thought I would iplit to keep rf-'tom laughing at the way 
we looked and here were all the politicians and big wigi oh the province 
treating m like queenA. At 7 ;00 P.M. we were invited to what they called 
a light lunch. Vinner was to come later. The plate coniiited oh Aandwxches, 
iamages, pickles, spaghetti, cake and ice cream. Ahter that we went back 
to the reception room and the big dance started. There were a bunch oh 
young boyA there who were government employees. I didn t dance, but the 
other girls Aure got a rmh, tennis A hoes and all. I nearly go into 
convulsions even now when I think oh it ail. Not only could they Apeak 
perhect English but they could dance as well. At 9 o'clock, we were invited 
into the dining room again |$or a banquet, course ahter course. I took Aome 
oh everything and don't know yet what I ate. More dancing ahterward. At 
midnight we decided we had to go home but they insisted we Apend the night. 
It had been arranged hor the town hotel to be turned over to m. Nothing 
like it when you get med to it, kid. Anyway, we couldn't think oh Ataying 
all night 40 miles h Aom nowhere when we had to ride 30 miles acroAA the 
China Sea and be on duty at 7 A.M. We piled into the old truck and Atarted 
back to Cab Cabin. What a ride that was! CaribaoA were darting all over 
the road. Once or twice I was Aure we were going to collide with them and 
ih we had, it would have been jmt too bad hor the truck. We arrived Aahely 
with no mishapA except the bottom was a little Aore. Mr. CoAtello Aaid we 
would Apend the night at his home m it was too late to croAA the Aea ao 
we Alept hor a couple oh hours. H you could have Aeen m packed into that 
little native home like Aardines. I never aow ao many cubby holes though 
in all my lihe, and each had a cot in it. There was one hor each oh m and 
the doctors Alept out on the porch. The rest were in the kitchen. I think 
Betty and I got in one bed and laughed moAt oh the night. At 4:30 A.M. the 
alarm took the rooh ohh and we Atarted out hor Corregidor. All got in the 
boat and Ahoved ohh & Kom shore. The native who owned the boat tried to 
Atart it. He huddled, and he hooled, and he cranked, and the darn thing 
wouldn't budge. We Aat there a little way h*-°m Ahore until 6:45 when 
hinally we Awitched to a Aailboat and calmly Aailed acroAA the China Sea to 
Corregidor. We arrived at 8:15, late hor duty by 1 hour and 15 minuteA. 1 
thought our chieh would raise heck, but Ahe didn't Aay a word. She wm 
Acared to death became Ahe didn't know what had happened to m. It was an 
experience oh a lihetime. I wouldn't care a cent about doing it again, but 
1 wouldn't have misAed it hor anything . . . 

Love to all, 
Ruby 






Staff during a 4:00 A.M. alert. Seated far left Col. Mitchie, 
Commanding Officer of Fort Mills Hospital , Corregidor; far 
right 2nd Lt. Ruby F. Bryant. 


2nd Lt. Bryant standing on right in the tunnel 
operating room. 


Laboratory in foreground , dental clinic 
midway, and diet kitchen in background. 


The hospital patient ward 


The Malinta Tunnel 


When we arrived in Manila, I had already re¬ 
ceived my orders because they were wired out 
to the ship. Several of my friends and myself 
were assigned to the island of Corregidor. We 
spent the night in Manila, and the next morning 
we got on a boat and crossed Manila Bay to 
Corregidor. That was quite an experience. I 
stayed there for nine months. 

I guess the most interesting thing that happened 
there, historically anyway, was the opening up 


of the Malinta Tunnel that became so famous 
during World War II. Our job, long before the 
war started, was to equip the hospital in this tun¬ 
nel. We would have alerts, get up at 5:00 in the 
morning, rush down to the tunnel, and practice 
patient care. Little did I know what we were 
doing or the role this tunnel would play in World 
War II. During the bombing of Manila, this tun¬ 
nel, built through a huge rocky mountain, housed 
many of our troops, including General 
MacArthur and his wife. Everybody! 
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The Island of Corregidor 



Corregidor was an interesting little island 
about two and a half miles long and about 
a half mile wide. They called the various 
areas of the island bottom side, middle side, 
and top side. The bottom side was where 
the boats came in from Manila and other 
places. All the natives lived there. Middle 
side was where all the Americans lived. 
They had great big beautiful homes, and 
we had a nice nurses’ quarters. Top side 
had a few more officers’ homes, the Post 
Exchange, and the hospital. The tunnel was 
located down near bottom side. 

Above: One of the beautiful beach scenes on 
Corregidor. Beaches such as this , rich with 
shells , lured Col. Bryant to what was to become 
one of her favorite hobbies , shelling. 

Right: A typical native home on Corregidor. 
The houses were built on stilts to minimize 
damage from tides and storms. Pigs and 
chickens lived underneath. 
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Left: Officers' Beach House 
where army personnel swam 
and went shelling 


Below: A visit with friendly 
headhunters? 


Above: “My favorite ride— 
the carabao! ” 





After nine months assignment, I went over to 
Stemburg General Hospital in Manila , where I 
stayed for over two years because I extended 
my time a little bit. That was just routine duty, 
although I saw many things . . . many types of 
diseases that I hadn’t known before like dengue 
fever. I was also able to have some interesting 
vacations while I was there. I had my first trip to 
China and Japan in 1937. It was a fascinating 
trip, so much so that I’ve been there three times 
since then. Then I went back to Manila before 
my tour of duty was up. An interesting thing ... 

I had no idea and I don’t think many of us real¬ 
ized how close we were to war. So many of my 
friends were caught over there and became pris¬ 
oners of the Japanese for three years. 

When I went back to the states, I first went to 
Fort Benning, Georgia for about a year. Then 
they began really preparing in earnest for World 
War II, so all of the regular nurses, around five 
thousand at that time, were given instructions 
and took courses and whatnot, to become ad¬ 
ministrative nurses to take over the hospitals. I 
was transferred up to Edgwood Arsenal Mary¬ 
land as chief nurse of a hospital that hadn’t even 
been opened. We opened it up and equipped it. 
I was a first lieutenant when I went up there, but 
was promoted to captain soon after. 

I was next transferred to 3rd Service Command 
in Baltimore, Maryland. At that time the whole 
U.S. was divided into Service Commands, any¬ 
where from five to eight states under a command¬ 
ing general. We had a Medical Officer who was 
in command and a nurse. We were responsible 
for all the army hospitals within those states. I 
was Assistant Chief of Nursing Service there, 
not the chief nurse, for a year before being trans¬ 
ferred to Atlanta, Georgia. I was made Chief of 
Nursing Service for the Fourth Service command 
which was very large. It included all of the south¬ 
ern states. We had many hospitals, large ones, 
because at one time over half of the troops in 
the United States were training in the south be¬ 
cause of the good climate. Another one of our 
big jobs was recruiting nurses. Since nurses were 
never drafted, we had to recruit. We had our 
nurses going around to the various hospitals 


speaking and promoting interest in the military. 
That was a big job because we always needed 
nurses. War was declared while I was there. I 
stayed there for the duration of the war. 

Many times I asked to go overseas. I’d talk to 
them in Washington and they’d say, “We know 
where you are and when we need you, we’ll send 
you.” Well, right after the war ended, they de¬ 
cided to let me go. They sent me to the Philip¬ 
pines, right back where I’d been. I didn’t mind, 
but it was quite a different environment. All the 
big, beautiful government buildings had been 
reduced to rubble. The place was a wreck. We 
had our headquarters outside of Manila in a town 
called Quezon City because Manila was such a 
mess. So, that was another interesting tour of 
duty, but it was quite different from anything 
I’d ever had before. I was in charge of all nurses 
in all hospitals. We had to go out and make in¬ 
spection trips to the hospitals on all the islands. 
Guam also came under the Philippine Ryeucus 
Command, which was under my supervision. I 
was there when Gen. Mac Arthur had been trans¬ 
ferred to Japan to become the supreme com¬ 
mander of the Allied Forces in the Pacific. He 
came back and gave the 4th of July Address in 
1947, when the Philippines were given their full 
independence. I was present for that and snapped 
a picture of Gen. MacArthur. 

Soon after, I was transferred up to Japan to be¬ 
come Chief Nurse of the Pacific Far East Com¬ 
mand, which was with the army of occupation. 
I stayed there another year or better and enjoyed 
that. I had another trip to China while I was 
there. Then I was transferred back to 6th Army 
in San Francisco as director of Nursing Services 
6th Army. I was stationed on Persidio supervis¬ 
ing the hospitals and nursing service and the 
states in that command. While I was there, I 
was appointed Chief of the Army Nurse Corps 
which is a world-wide position. 1 didn’t want 
the position and tried every way I could to get 
out of it. I even wrote them and said that I didn’t 
have a degree in nursing and they replied saying 
that I could go back to school and get my de¬ 
gree. 1 argued that I was too old, but finally gave 
up and they sent me to Washington. 
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Chief of the Army Nurse Corps 


Chiefs of the Military Nurse Corps: Colonel Ruby Bryant , Chief Army Nurse Corps; Captain Winnie 
Gibson , Directory Navy Nurse Corps; and Colonel Verena Zeller , Chief Air Force Nurse Corps. 


I went to Washington, D.C., to the office of the 
Surgeon General who was in charge of all medi¬ 
cal activities world-wide. So many things hap¬ 
pened while I was there from 1951 to 1955. This 
assignment entailed a great deal of traveling be¬ 
cause I had to make inspection trips every so 
often to all the hospitals. I flew to the Pacific 
three or four times and flew to Europe twice on 
inspection trips. We had hospitals in Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and France, so I had to go to all 
those countries. 

One night I had flown from France to Washing¬ 
ton and had been on the plane 14 hours. They 
refueled the plane while in the air, and this was 
the first time that it had ever been done with that 
specific model. They came on and announced 
this to us while we were in flight. 

On another trip, we were going to Japan for an 
inspection, and Surgeon General Armstrong was 
with us. There were a couple of Red Cross 
women with us also. We ran into a snow storm 
on the island of O-Shima and had to spend the 
night there. There were no quarters for women 


on this island. There was one Red Cross girl 
there, and she had a room . . . and poor thing, 
she had to put up cots for all of us women that 
were on the ship. We all had to spend the night 
in that one room. The next morning we got up 
and flew on, but back in Washington, they didn’t 
know where we were. They thought we were 
lost. They were really in a tizzy back there too. 
They didn’t know what had happened to the 
plane because they had lost contact with it. But 
we had no trouble, and we went on to Japan to 
do our inspections. 

We also did inspections in Korea during the 
Korean War. We flew in helicopters from one 
hospital to another. We had a lot of those Mo¬ 
bile Army Surgical Hospitals. I had some inter¬ 
esting experiences with those, the MASH units. 
I went out to one of them once, and we were 
sitting there eating. I kept hearing this rumbling 
and rumbling and I said, “Could that be guns?” 
The girls across from me just started laughing 
and said that we were only a few miles from the 
firing line. I didn’t realize it, I guess I detained 
them, doing a lot of talking and what not, but I 
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Chief Nurse Col . Bryant, center , on an inspection tour of hospitals in Korea 


noticed that the chief nurse was 
getting a little nervous. She said, 

“You know, after dark blackout 
is in effect. No lights are allowed. 

We’ve got to get going.” We did 
and we got in the pitch black 
night, and we didn’t know where 
we were. We had to rely on our 
driver. We asked him, “How 
long have you been in Korea?” 

He said, “I arrived from Walter 
Reed Hospital the day before yes¬ 
terday!” We all had to laugh. 

Anyway, we stopped and inquired 
. .. two or three times, of course, 
because the Koreans couldn’t un¬ 
derstand us and we couldn’t un¬ 
derstand them . Finally, we found 
someone who could point us to¬ 
ward the bridge that we had to 
cross. The hospital was just be¬ 
yond the bridge. 

Another interesting thing from crossing the Pa¬ 
cific so many times, was we got to know all of 
the islands. We learned the geography of the 
region, since we stopped at all of those islands 
along the way. Once we stopped at Midway 
Island not too far from Honolulu to fuel up. This 
is an island that has a sanctuary for the alba¬ 
tross. These birds are everywhere. They are 
huge birds with very large wing spans. Well, if 
one of those great birds didn’t fly into our mo¬ 
tor when we were landing and ruin it! We had 
to spend the night on Midway. They had to fly 
a new motor from Honolulu back for us before 
we could take off. We had a very nice time there 
except that I didn’t sleep a wink because of the 
quarters they put me in. There was a big tree 
right outside, and it was filled with little white 
birds that squeaked all night long. 

We have an International Congress of Nursing 
that meets every four years in some part of the 
world. It met in Brazil while I was in the office. 
I applied to go, and I traveled by military plane. 
We stopped in Trinidad and in Belem, Brazil, 
and 1 saw the Amazon River from there. Then 
we went on to Rio de Janeiro. We had a small 
military mission there, a doctor and one army 


nurse. We spent a little time there with them 
before going on to Sao Paulo for the Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Nursing. 

I worked as Chief of Army Nursing Corps until 
1955. Most of the Chief Nurses retired after they 
were Chief of Army Nursing Corps, but I wasn’t 
ready to retire. I hadn’t saved any money so I 
decided to stay on. I was offered some civilian 
jobs, but the army looked better to me. I could 
choose my own assignment, so I chose to go to 
Europe as the Chief Nurse of the European 
Command. They demoted me from a full colo¬ 
nel to a lieutenant colonel. There was only one 
full colonel army nurse at that time, and she was 
chief of the corps. We had no generals at that 
time, like they do now. So I took a demotion to 
stay in the army. 

My headquarters were in Heidelburg, Germany, 
a lovely place. This was the end of 1955 and I 
was there till 1958. We had hospitals in Ger¬ 
many, France, Italy, and Austria. So I got to 
travel around to all those places to visit the hos¬ 
pitals. The International Congress of Nurses 
also met again while I was there. It met in Rome 
that time, and I made sure to be there. 
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Col. Ruby F. Bryant, 
Chief, Army Nurse 
Corps greets Lt. Col. 
Ruby Bradley on 
Ralph Edward's 
“This is Your Life, ” 
February 1954. Lt. 
Colonel Bradley, 
principal subject on 
the show had been 
held prisoner in the 
Philippines during 
World War II. 

Bottom left: Col. 
Bryant in formal 
uniform. 



While I was in Europe, President Eisenhower 
became ill and received care in our army hospi¬ 
tal in Texas. He asked all the people who took 
care of him what he could do for them. He asked 
our chief nurse of the hospital there, and she said 
she wanted something for the army nurses. It 
wound up that five colonel spaces were autho¬ 
rized for nurses. So five nurses received pro¬ 
motions, and I was lucky enough to be one of 
them. I was in Germany at the time, but I got 
my eagles back again. We had a big party at the 
club there to celebrate. 

Later I served as Director of Nursing Activities 
at the medical center in San Antonio for a couple 
of years. There were a lot of field hospitals and 
one general hospital to supervise. I stayed there 
until I retired in 1961. Then I came home to 
Warsaw, Virginia. 
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Above: Major General Bohlender presides at the retirement of Col. Ruby F. Bryant in 1961. 

Below: The portrait of each Chief of the Army Nurse Corps is painted while she is in office. Col. Bryant was 
honored here at the unveiling of her portrait. 


On her 90th birthday , 
Col. Bryant received 
cards and flowers 
from her many 
friends both far and 


near. 
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For many years, youths of Richmond County 
were served by various community elementary 
schools. In the fall of 1953, a consolidated el¬ 
ementary school for Afro-American youths in 
the Farnham and Washington Districts was 
opened at Farnham, Virginia. A most impres¬ 
sive dedication ceremony was held. Students 
and teachers from the Downings, Ebenezer, 
Farnham View, Haynesville, Mulberry, and 
Sharps schools came to the new facility. This 
facility was the Julia G. Page Elementary School. 
The first faculty consisted of Mrs. Olivia Gaskins 
Walker, Mrs. Sylvia Clayton, Mrs. Bessie Green, 
Mrs. Lyndes T. Walker, Mrs. Ruth Saunders, Miss 
Lillian Brown, and Mrs. Lillian Hill McGuire. Mr. 
Jesse L. Walker served as principal, and Mrs. 
Julia G. Page was the elementary supervisor. 

As years passed, other teachers came to serve. 
They included Mrs. Estella Saunders, Rev. Leon 
W. Baylor, Mr. John M. Heaggans, Mrs. Lena 
Foust Heaggans, Mrs. Lucille Jackson, Mrs. Sa¬ 
rah Russell, Mrs. Vivian Reed, Mrs. Lillian 
Brinkley, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, and Miss Lucy 
Lockley. Mrs. Doris T. Maith replaced Mrs. Julia 
G. Page as supervisor, and Mrs. Elaine Jackson 
became visiting teacher. Other staff members 
including janitors, aides, and cafeteria workers 
helped the school to operate effectively. 


Those who attended and those who worked at 
Julia G. Page have many fond memories of friend¬ 
ships made, lessons taught and learned, and acts 
of kindness shared. For many, the experience of 
being a part of the “Julia G. Page Family” is one 
that still evokes very pleasant recollections. 

In the fall of 1959, the elementary department 
of Richmond County High School opened. This 
meant changes for some students who were at¬ 
tending Julia G. Page. In order for the new de¬ 
partment of Richmond County High School to 
have enough pupils for seven grades, some of 
the students were transferred from Julia G. Page. 
Although there was sadness on the part of those 
leaving and a sense of loss on the part of those 
who watched them go, Julia G. Page continued 
to operate effectively for those who remained. 
With a competent, caring principal and a dedi¬ 
cated staff, students were taught not only what 
was in the books, but were given insight toward 
preparing for a successful life. 

The Julia G. Page Elementary School served stu¬ 
dents in grades one through seven until 1970 
when the schools in Richmond County were in¬ 
tegrated. From 1970 until 1981, the facility was 
used as the school for boys in grades four and 
five. 
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Over a period of years, thousands of young 
people received a quality education at what we 
still call Julia G. Page. Many youths left and 
continued their education at the local high school 
and then went on to various colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Some of the Julia G. Page alumni went 
on to make major contributions in their commu¬ 
nities and throughout the state and nation. The 
Julia G. Page facility was acquired by the Rich¬ 


mond County Community Services Association 
in 1983 and is operated as a community center. 
As we enjoy our “Celebration of Commitment,” 
we remember Julia G. Page’s proud past, and 
we project for the facility a prosperous future. 

—reprintedfrom 
the Richmond County Community Services 
Association’s “A Celebration of Commitment” 



1 Tribute to Mrs. Julia G. <Page 


M . Julia G. Page was a dedicated worker in 
e community. She was always serious 
about her work and her 
teaching to the extent 
that she would cry 
about it. Mrs. Page 
stood up for what she 
believed in, and she 
tried her best to make 
it happen. Even today, 
her life and contribu¬ 
tions inspire us and 
cause us to renew our 
dedication to strive for 
worthwhile goals. 

Mrs. Page was born 
September 21,1879, in 
Downings, Virginia. 

She was the youngest 
daughter of John and 
Matilda Churchill. She 
was educated at the 
Virginia Normal and In¬ 
dustrial Institute, 
which is now known as 
Virginia State Univer¬ 
sity in Petersburg, Vir¬ 
ginia. After finishing 
her college education, 
she started teaching at Deep Bottom Elementary 
School on Simonson Road. In 1909, she married 
Robert Daniel Page, and she then taught at 
Downings Elementary School. In 1914, Mrs. 
Othelia Hoffman Brown, educational supervi¬ 
sor for Richmond County, resigned her position 
and Mrs. Page was appointed to replace her. 


Among the many things that she did was to or¬ 
ganize the County-wide PTA. 

This organization 
worked hard to estab¬ 
lish a high school for 
Afro Americans in the 
county. Mrs. Page 
had strong convic¬ 
tions. She saw possi¬ 
bilities where others 
saw none. She fash¬ 
ioned success out of 
failure. She dreamed 
and worked to make 
her dreams come true. 
She continued to 
work until 1954 when 
she retired. The 
legacy she left was 
great and many ben¬ 
efited from her efforts. 
When the first con¬ 
solidated elementary 
school for Afro 
Americans in Rich¬ 
mond Co. was built it 
was named the Julia 
G. Page School in Mrs. 
Page’s honor. Mrs. 
Page died December 29,1961 at the age of 82. 

Mrs. Page was a force for change. She planted 
ideas that over the years grew, matured and blos¬ 
somed. She was also an energetic member of the 
Mount Zion Baptist Church. She was one of the 
first trustees of the church. 
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XjOok'truft buck on their years of teaching at Julia G. Page and other locations, Mrs. Doris Maith, 
Miss Lillian Brown, and Mr. Jesse Walker thought about some of the memorable events that happened 
during their teaching days. I discovered that there were many funny and amazing stories that these 
people remembered and volunteered to share with us. Chuckling as they told their stories, they made 
us laugh . Hopefully, their stories will entertain you as you read along. 



My mother, Julia G. Page, didn’t discuss what went on in the classroom, but I can tell 
you some things that happened to me. When I was six years old, I had to stay with my 
aunt because my mother and father were both teaching. They left home early and didn’t 
get back until late. We walked to school. The older students would walk in the back, and 
the little ones would be in the front. One day when we were walking to school, we walked past the 
school. There was a lady that lived very close to the school. She was expecting a baby. When she 
saw us going past the school, she said, “You chaps better go back to that school!” The older children 
told me to say, “You better tend to that baby in your stomach.” When I got to school I got a whipping, 
and the teacher told my mother so I got a second whipping at home. And I mean the second one was 
a real whipping. My mother told me she didn’t send me to school to say what somebody else told me 
to say. She would spank me with a silver spoon, and you don’t know... you have never felt anything 
like it. I never said anything else anybody told me to say after that. I thought it out for myself! My 
mother taught me many of those “lessons.” 

-SwZl VteUt/i 



I wanted the boys to wear dark pants and white shirts for their seventh grade graduation 
one year. I was determined that all the girls would be dressed alike. I went to Richmond 
and found blue fabric similar to linen. My mother had told me because she was a good 
seamstress, “Doris, you don’t know anything about sewing or making those dresses. 
Sleeves are hard to do, and I am not going to help you.” And when she said no, she meant no! But 
I had an aunt I knew would stand by me. We made them all in class, and my aunt helped out if there 
were problems. The home economics teacher helped too. I struggled with those dresses, and I had a 
time with those sleeves, but I finally finished them. The children did look nice at their finishing or 
graduation from seventh grade. 

-T>vua THmxA 


4 When I was teaching at Sharps, we used to get wood. We had to hide it in the closet 
to keep it because people would steal it. It was usually green, but we had to bum it like 
it was. The senior league used to pay a janitor three dollars a month for making a fire in 
—« th e two rooms. In later years, we had a little kitchen added on at Sharps. I think the 
children paid a nickel for their lunch. They would get their lunch and go back to their seats to eat 
because there was no lunchroom. We had a lady come and cook on the wood stove. The children 
enjoyed it more than they do now because now they have so much. They didn’t turn up their noses 
at lunch. At Julia G. Page, they used to cook bags of navy beans, and the children would go back for 
seconds. Now we’re so wasteful, I think we could go back to some of that. 

-p€44e, TOatieen, 
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I taught at Mulberry for twelve years and was treated like a queen. I was! During 
those days, people respected you. They were proud of you. On baking days and 
holidays, you could hardly carry all of your goodies out of school. People were so 
appreciative. I asked them to dig me a well or to clean the Mulberry Church well so I could 
get water from it for the students. I had dug about three springs, and we had some good spring water. 
But every time I dug a new spring, this certain man would carry his horses to that spring to water them. 
The horses would mess up all around the spring, and I'd have to go dig another one. We put boxes 
down in them to try to keep him from using them, and we even put a temporary cover over the last one, 
but the horses still ruined it. Come to find out, this gentleman who was so busy watering his horses, 
supposedly had eyes for me. That’s why he was doing it, to get my attention. I finally told the board 
that I wasn’t going to dig any more springs, and we had to have some water. So they agreed to clean 
the Mulberry Church well. 


One day I heard all this pitter pattering and went out to see what was going on. Here he came again 
with his horses. They were some beautiful horses, always decorated. I told the children to stay in 
their seats because I had to speak to him. 


I went out and found him watering his horses. I said, “You can have those springs I’ve dug, but this 
well has been cleaned out for the children. Please don’t water your horses in this well bucket.” He had 
the horses drinking right from the bucket, my new bucket! I tried to be nice, but I was so angry. He 
turned around and said, “Aren’t you Frank Brown’s daughter? I know Frank Brown and all the rest of 
those Browns, but if you don’t go back in that school and leave me alone to let me water my horses 
...” and then he made a crude remark. He burst out laughing. When I got home that day, I cried. I was 
only 19.1 told my papa what he had said, and Papa carried me down there to straighten things out. My 
admirer said, “Frank, I just want to tease her. I like that old girl. I just came up to see her.” I told the 
students the next day that he said 
he wouldn’t do it anymore. They 
thought I was big and bad, but he’d 
called my bluff so I had to get Papa 
in on it. After that, several water¬ 
melons and cantaloupe appeared in r 
my car. 

-filial* Sum* 
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At Mulberry School we had an outdoor privy that was every bit of fifty feet from the 
school. One particular morning, the man next door to the school had his oxen out. They 
would chase you. I had gotten the class all busy and made a visit to the privy. While I was 
in there, I heard this “THUMP” against the side of the wall, like it was going to knock the 
poor little outhouse down. He had turned his oxen out, and there he was dying laughing. It looked like 
they were trained so that whatever he told them, they would do. They kept me in that privy, I guess 
30 minutes. In his own time, he called them off and came around and knocked on the door. He said, 
“Y ou can come on out now.” He was one of the patrons, an elderly man. He got a kick out of playing 
jokes. — 'S'iocvk 
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The Richmond County Community Services As¬ 
sociation, Inc. was formed by a group of con¬ 
cerned citizens. The members of the non-profit 
organization have been diligent in their efforts to 
provide services for the community. The group 
recognized Julia G. Page School as an appropri¬ 
ate location for the development of a community 
center. After plans were made to purchase the 
Julia G. Page 
School, a 
down pay¬ 
ment was 
made in 

1983. The 
p r o p e r t y # 
was pur¬ 
chased from 

the Board of Supervisors for $25,000. In April of 

1984, just one year later, the Julia G. Page Com¬ 
munity Center was dedicated with an open house 
ceremony and mortgage burning. 

Mr. William H. Mackey was the first president of 
the RCCSA. He and Mrs. Ola Smith, who served 
as president following the term of Mr. John M. 
Heaggans, committed many long hours to the 
work involved in the initial planning stages of 
this endeavor. There were lots of contacts to be 
made and a lot of support that needed to be gen¬ 
erated for an undertaking such as this in a small 
community. Resources were identified to help 
get the project underway. Mr. Mackey located a 
group of men from the Green Thumb Program 
through the Area Agency on Aging. Senior citi¬ 
zen men did much of the repairs on the building. 

After the renovation and dedication of the build¬ 
ing, the facility was made available to the com¬ 
munity for numerous activities. A variety of 
events have provided opportunities for the citi¬ 
zens of the community. No one can use the build¬ 
ing for profit, but it can be rented by the public at 
a reasonable cost. It has been used for family 
reunions, ball games, private parties, and bingo. 
A community service group has hosted the dis¬ 
tribution of commodity foods for social services. 
A clothes closet was established for the PTA of 
Richmond County Elementary School to provide 
for those in need. The tutorial program, which 
was started by Second Baptist Church, had to 
move to the facility when it outgrew the church. 


Day Camp and summer programs are provided. 
Some church groups and civic organizations hold 
meetings at the community center. 

A cultural event held at Julia G. Page that was a 
favorite was the “Rock Away Review” dance 
group from New York. This group was comprised 
of senior citizens who sang and danced. As a 

result of 
that pro¬ 
gram, a lo¬ 
cal group 
formed its 
own ver¬ 
sion called 
the North¬ 
ern Neck 

Show Stoppers and held some performances of 
its own. It was an outlet for adults to learn dances 
and exercise. Bus trips have also been organized 
to give adults a chance to go to shows or other 
cultural events. 

Fund-raising activities are an integral part of keep¬ 
ing the facilities maintained and available. A re¬ 
cent event was the “Rising Stars” Debutante Ball 
held in the fall of 1995. Fifteen young ladies 
made their debut during this fund-raising project 
which was held at Heritage Park Resort. Each 
girl, ranging in age from seventh graders to se¬ 
niors, had an official sponsor and raised money 
from donations made by friends and family. The 
girls also had an option to sell ads for the Debu¬ 
tante Ball program book. The two girls with the 
top ad sales were recipients of a scholarship sti¬ 
pend, 10 percent of what they sold. The other 
money raised was used for repair and upkeep of 
the facility. 

Serving as president in 1995 during the Debu¬ 
tante Ball fund-raiser was Mr. Fuller Sorrell. In 
his expression of appreciation to the community, 
Mr. Sorrell commented, “We want to provide a 
center where we can offer programs for our young 
people and thus prevent juvenile crime in the 
area. We also seek to provide programs for other 
age groups and to be a site of productive com¬ 
munity activities.” Lots of activities and pro¬ 
grams have been organized for all ages, with a 
special emphasis on the youth. 


‘‘We remember Julia G. Page’s 

proud past, and we project for the 
facility a prosperous future.” 
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It's not nice 

to (ooC T/HfitAer 

yinttird 

Going to school on Saturdays? That was something that most children in Richmond County had never 
heard of, until the heavy snows of 1996 hit our area. For the most part, youngsters in this area had seen 
very little snow during their childhood. However, in January and February of ’96, schools were closed for 
approximately 14 days while students enjoyed sleigh riding and snowball fights rather than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Including the snow which fell in November of’95, schools were closed while the 
highway department dealt with clearing a total of 51 inches of snow that winter. 

The unusual weather prompted our staff to think about how bizarre Mother Nature can be. After doing 
a little research, we gathered loads of stories to share about weird weather occurrences in the area. 












f Turbulent Twister 
flattens farmhouse 


Tornado Demolishes home of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Marks 


by Eric Hesson and Joshua McKenney 

_______ that a tornado had touched down and destroyed 


Bobbie Schroer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. 
Marks, recounted the havoc created by a tornado 
on November2,1966. Even though this disaster 
occurred to her parents f Newland home over 30 
years ago , many people still vividly remember 
this destruction. This is her story ... 


I t happened on a Wednesday. I was living in 
Newport News and listening to the six o’clock 
news with my family. The newscaster reported 


a remote farm house near Warsaw, Virginia. The 
first thing I did was go to the phone and call 
Mom and Dad. The phone rang and rang and 
rang, but nobody answered. I thought maybe 
they had left early to go to church that night. So 
I said, “Well, it wasn’t them.” I had no sooner 
hung up the phone than their pastor called and 
said it was indeed their house that had been hit 
by the tornado. He also informed me that both of 
my parents were in the hospital in Tappahannock. 
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Items such as rugs and small appliances were strewn for yards. 


All that was left of the home was scattered piles of debris. Notice the mantelpiece in center foreground. 


We jumped in the car, drove to 
Tappahannock, and stopped 
at the hospital to see Mom and 
Dad. Mom was sleeping and 
Dad was awake. They were 
both just a mess of bruises and 
scratches and cuts. They just 
looked terrible! When we left 
there, we went over to the 
farm. As the car came over 
the little rise and the head¬ 
lights shone down on what 
should have been the house, 
there was nothing there. The 
house was absolutely gone. 
Nothing could be seen. 
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It was dark by that time. We went back home and 
came back up early the next morning. We just 
could not believe the utter desolation and de¬ 
struction. Pieces of the house, furniture, and 
furnishings were scattered hundreds of feet in 
all directions. It was just amazing to see what 
damage the wind could do in a few seconds of 
time. We weren’t able to even identify a lot of 
the furnishings in the house. They were just 
broken up into tiny pieces. 

We found one wall that was blown inward in one 
piece. Not even a pane of glass was cracked in it. 
The car had been picked up and turned com¬ 
pletely around and sat back down on the ground, 
but it wasn’t damaged. And yet, there were 8 X 
8 beams that had been splintered and just stuck 
down into the ground. In fact, when Dad got up 
after he had landed in the com field in front of 
the house, he reached over and caught hold of a 
piece of beam that was stuck in the ground and 
pulled himself up. We looked later and it had 
ended up in the ground only about a foot from 
where his head had been. 


Mom went out of the side of the house with all of 
the kitchen appliances—the freezer, the refrig¬ 
erator, and the stove. She had been knocked 
unconscious. Dad said he never remembered 
losing consciousness but as he was being blown 
out of the house, he remembers being turned 
over and over and continually being hit by bricks 
and stones from the chimney. Mother was ap¬ 
parently knocked unconscious right away and 
didn’t remember anything. She came to lying in 
the side yard, and Dad was calling her. 

Dad said he kept calling for Mother and he 
couldn’t find her. He finally made his way back 
to the house, very cautiously, because he said 
the electric wires were down. He could see areas 
where they were sparking in the grass and in the 
fields. But he finally found Mother. By that time, 
she was beginning to regain consciousness. He 
saw the car and realized that it wasn’t damaged, 
but there was so much debris down in the road¬ 
way, there was no way he could get the car out. 
So he and Mother walked and crawled to Estelle 
and Robbie Barlett’s house, which was their near¬ 
est neighbor, to get them to call for help and to 
let them know what had happened. 



A refrigerator found a resting place at the edge of the woods . 
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The Bartletts weren’t even 
aware that a tornado had hit. 
They knew there had been a 
storm and it had been rain¬ 
ing, but they had no idea of 
what had happened just a 
short distance from where 
they lived. 


It was just amazing the weird 
things the storm had done. 
Mom and Dad both had 
shoes on when the tornado 
struck but didn’t when they 
landed. They were blown out 
of their shoes. I’m still using 
Christmas tree balls that 
came through the tornado. 
They look like they had been 
sand blasted but not a crack 
was in them. And yet, 
Mother had marble top fur¬ 
niture, and we couldn’t find 
a piece of marble any larger 
than our hand. 


Rev. Dabney Wellford talks with Mr. Marks at the hospital in Tappahannock. 


People came from all over the 
state and even Washington 
and Baltimore just to see the 
damage a tornado could do. 

They would go through the fields and even into 
the woods. They’d pick up articles that they 
found and bring them back up to the site of the 
house and give them to us. People would go 
around in the fields and pick up pieces of china 
and dishes that were intact and others that were 
just in tiny pieces. We found books that were 
spread over a wide area. In fact, someone up in 
Lerty, I believe, found a picture of me in their 


field, recognized me, and brought it back. Mr. 
Wellford put a box out for the Red Cross for do¬ 
nations, and people would come by and drop in 
quarters, dimes, nickels and paper money, any¬ 
thing that they had to help because Mom and 
Dad lost all of their earthly possessions in the 
tornado. It was amazing how helpful people 
were. 


I’d rather ride out a hurricane any time than 
be in a tornado because you don’t know ex¬ 
actly when they are going to form. I was 
working at Levis when that tornado hit the 
Marks’ home and we didn’t get any real dam¬ 
age, but the cars in the Levis parking lot were 
moving up and down just like they were driv¬ 
ing over a bumpy road. 

—William Franklin 
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William Franklin 
—Local Weather Expert 



by Beth Suthard, Garrett Wood, Eric Hesson and Joshua McKenney 


William Franklin , weather 
guru , has fun in the 
blizzard of'79 . 


All my life I have been interested in the weather. 
Going across the Pacific Ocean during World War 
II, I ran through a typhoon. I was on an old lib¬ 
erty ship, and it took us 30 days to get across 
there. I didn’t know whether we were going to 
make it or not, but we did. Over in the Philip¬ 
pines, one of the strongest ty¬ 
phoons ever to hit the islands blew 
me out of bed and tore up a whole 
lot of our B5 l’s that we had cabled 
down. We knew the storm was 
coming, but we didn’t know it was 
going to be that severe. So I de¬ 
cided if I ever made it back home, 

I was going to start seeing what 
caused all this commotion. 

I’ve been knocked down by light¬ 
ning three times. The first time, I was at my aunt’s 
house sitting in her porch swing. A little shower 
came up. There wasn’t a lot of lightning, but all 
of a sudden, one big streak ... bang! It knocked 
me out of the swing onto the cement porch floor. 
I just had a tingling all over my body. The sec¬ 
ond time I was in Georgia on maneuvers with the 
army infantry. It was midnight and a severe storm 


came up. I have always been taught since a child 
not to carry a gun during a storm, but when 
you’re in the military, you have to carry a gun. It 
rained so hard, and there was real severe light¬ 
ning. Some of the personnel announced through 
these big horns to follow the flares. I saw the 
flares going up, so I followed 
them. When I got to where the 
flares were, there were about 20 
men standing in a huddle. I didn’t 
realize that we were under a big 
oak tree. About that time, light¬ 
ning hit that big oak tree and 
knocked all of us down. It was 
just like when somebody comes 
up and hits you behind your 
knees and your legs give way. I 
had a tingling feeling go all 
through me. After I got home and had been 
through the two typhoons, I was at my dad’s 
home behind Brown’s Market, the home place. 
My wife and I were sitting on the bed waiting for 
a storm to blow over. She was expecting our first 
child at that time. Lightning hit the house, and a 
bunch of smoke puffed. It knocked all the recep¬ 
tacles out of the walls. She and I both were 
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knocked off the bed over on the floor. That time, 

I didn’t feel the tingling, but I did feel the jolt. 
That’s when I started fooling with the weather. 
I’m not a professional, just an amateur. I just 
pick it up on my own. 

For a number of years, I had a citizens band base 
radio. I would put the weather on there every 
night at 10:00 for a lot of listeners, about 600 of 
them. Some were over in southern Maryland. I 
had a lot of fun doing it. I would draw my weather 
map every day and plot every system on it, re¬ 
port the high and low for the day, tell the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, and how much rain or snowfall 
we had. Then Channel 4 in Washington asked 
me if I would be their weather watcher down here 
in the Northern Neck. Bob Ryan was the meteo¬ 
rologist up there, and he’s still there. I worked 
with him for many years, calling him every night 
reporting stuff. After ten years, I decided I would 
hang it up. It tied me down because I always had 
to be home by 10 to call him. 

I’ve had people call me a month ahead to ask 
what the weather will be on Saturday, so and so 
date. I said, “I can’t tell you. It’s too far away.” 
I would ask what the occasion was. They'd say, 
“My daughter is getting married, and I want to 
make sure the weather was going to be all right.” 


Every time you stick your neck out, you are go¬ 
ing to be less accurate. Nobody knows what it’s 
going to do a month ahead! 

I didn't have as much equipment back in the olden 
days as we have today. We measured things 
such as temperature, wind direction, and rainfall. 
Then after I opened my business up in 
Haynesville, I got hooked up with Taylor Equip¬ 
ment and sold weather equipment. We still sell 
some today. 

If it snows, you generally figure ten inches of 
snow equals one inch of liquid precipitation. If 
it’s a real dry snow it could be as much as twelve 
inches of snow to one inch of water. If it’s wet, it 
could be as low as eight inches. To measure 
snow, use a yardstick or ruler. You take at least 
three measurements in different spots in the field, 
not under a tree or where it's drifted. You take 
those three measurements, divide it by three, and 
get the average. 

I love snow! I love ice! I guess it’s because my 
grandfather came from the Alps in Switzerland- 
very tall mountains with snowcaps year round. 
If it is snowing, I don’t even like to go to bed. I 
like to sit up and watch it. If you want to appre¬ 
ciate cold weather, just go over to the Philip- 







It took a long time for me to do this sculpture, a whole lot of nights. One time I even had it up to the 
top of my flagpole. 


*vT 
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pines where it was 100 degrees on the 4th of July 
and Christmas Day. Then you'll be glad to come 
back and see some ice and snow. I love cold 
weather whereas most adults would rather be 
warm. 

I’ve made a lot of ice sculptures in front of my 
place. I go out there while everybody else is nice 
and warm in bed. When the temperature gets 
down to 15 or 20 degrees, I am outside spraying 
water up in the air and making ice sculptures. 
There is a little art to it. I go out at night, squirt a 
little water up in the air, and let it freeze. You 
can’t do this real fast because you will melt what 
you have already frozen. I wear my gloves, but 
my fingers still get cold. I go in and warm my 
hands for about 10 minutes. Then I go back 
outside and do it again. About 2:00 in the morn¬ 
ing I’ll think, “I'd better go inside and go to sleep 
because I have to go to work tomorrow.” I’ve 


tried different things. I’ve taken pieces of pipe 
and put little fine nozzles on top of it or crimped 
and soldered it until I have just a little tiny bit of 
mist coming out. By doing that, I could let it run 
for two to three hours without going out and 
checking on it. I just love the cold weather. 

The biggest ice storm I have seen in my time was 
in 1942 when I was 16. It was right around 32 
degrees, and we had a little bit of snow and a 
little bit of rain and sleet. It kept doing this for 
about five or six days, spitting a little bit, raining 
a little bit, snowing... the temperatures freezing. 
I’m not kidding you, but right through here from 
Haynesville through Warsaw to Tappahannock, 
the light lines got about as big around as soft- 
balls. We were standing at the store at Haynesville 
looking up the road, and the telephone poles 
were getting ready to go. The first one went, 
then the second, then they fell all the way up 





I’m 69 now, but the last time the pond froze over, my son Billy and I went ice skating. / still ice skate when it 
gets cold enough. Most people my age won't even put ice skates on. I got Cindy, my daughter-in-law, to take 
this picture to prove to people that I put those ice skates on and went on the pond 
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that road just like you were knocking down domi¬ 
noes ... thump ... thump... thump... the whole 
works just as far as you could see went down. 
We didn’t have any current for two weeks. 

I can remember the biggest hail storm around 
here. Hail is formed during thunderstorms. Af¬ 
ter you get up to about 18,000 feet, the tempera¬ 
ture reaches around 32 degrees. Some of these 
thunderheads, which might be 50,000 feet tall, 
are up there where it is minus 60 degrees. Rain¬ 
drops start coming down and get caught in the 
updraft. They go around the thunderhead and 
freeze and if they have enough lift, they get car¬ 
ried up a second time. They’ll keep getting larger 
and larger, and sometimes you’ll hear where the 
hail is softball size. It will tear up everything, 
break the windows out of your home, bend up 
your cars. That is because the thunderstorm has 
so much lift that it keeps carrying it up. Then 
when it gets so heavy it can’t hold it anymore, it 
lets it loose and hail hits the ground. The larger 
the hail, the stronger your storm. 

The reason I remember this hail storm was be¬ 
cause it was the night I went to Dr. Sisson’s to 
get my blood test to get married in May of 1948. 
They were playing softball at the old Warsaw 
High School. I went over to the game after I got 
my blood test, and a real bad storm came up. 


When I got home, there was more hail than I 
have ever seen in my life. The hail was about 
two feet deep in the road. They had to take the 
snow plows to clear it out just like it was snow in 
the wintertime. The storm came from over 
Garland’s Mill, across Haynesville, and most of 
it was next to Totuskey Church. There was so 
much hail that it stayed in those gullies the whole 
summer. You could ride by there anytime, and 
you couldn’t see it because the mud had washed 
over top of it. But you could see this vapor 
coming up. Someone took a pole and stuck down 
through it, and the hail was about 12 to 14 feet 
deep in the gully. It tore up every crop. There 
was one tomato plant left on one man’s farm and 
that was beneath the tree where it was protected. 
In some fields, it was just flat, with not one sprig 
of barley left. 

One of the snowiest winters I remember in a num¬ 
ber of years was the winter of 1996. Including 
the November snow we got 51 inches that win¬ 
ter. Our average snowfall is between 18 and 22 
inches for the whole winter. Prior to 1996 we’d 
had three winters in a row with hardly any snow. 
We only got three inches the whole winter in one 
of those years. It has to average out. If you 
have three slack winters, it has to average out 
sometime. 



These pictures of the frozen Rappahannock River were taken on February 8,1979 . 
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Shoreline of the Barber property immediately after Hurricane Hazel 


”My first recollection of a hurricane of any 
consequence,” said Walther Fidler, ”was in Au¬ 
gust of 1933 when I was 10 years old. I remember 
standing at the top of the hill that led down to¬ 
ward the steamboat wharf watching the tide which 
had gotten up so high that it was about halfway 
up the hill. The wharf, which was about 900 feet 
long out into the river, was completely covered 
and the runway to the wharf was being rapidly 
destroyed by debris and boats making contact 
with it, breaking it up. I remember seeing one or 
two 25 foot boats, what we call bateaus, hitting 
the wharf, breaking half in two and then going 
on across the wharf and up the river in two 
pieces. I can remember some of the older men in 
the village talking, and one of the men saying 
that this was as bad as it could get. Then an¬ 
other of the older men corrected him and said 
that God was in charge of this thing and he could 
make it as bad as he wanted to make it. This was 
probably my first introduction to the human side 
of God’s presence. 

"One of the things I remember after that hurri¬ 
cane was that it washed away the runway to the 
wharf, so you couldn’t get out onto the wharf 
except by boat. These were still steamboat days 
and they continued to come. And the only way 
the two oyster houses out on the wharf could do 
business was to come back and forth to shore in 
small boats or in little scows. That’s what they 
did for about a year, carrying things back and 
forth from the shore to the houses and to the 


steamboats. This was very inconvenient and 
time-consuming. That hurricane destroyed a 
large number of the steamboat wharves up and 
down the rivers and many of them were never 
restored. The one here at Sharps was rebuilt and 
continued in business as a steamboat landing 
until about 1939. 

"The other story I remember about that storm, 
and I say story because I assume it was not true, 
was about one of the piers at Virginia Beach. 
The pier contained a dance hall at the end, and 
the whole thing was washed away during the 
storm. The band members escaped back to shore 
and left the piano player still sitting on his stool 
playing the piano. The last they saw he was 
being carried off into the ocean with the build¬ 
ing, the piano and him playing on it. Now whether 
that’s true or not, I don’t know. 

"The other hurricane that I remember very viv¬ 
idly was in October of 1954, Hurricane Hazel. We 
knew the hurricane was coming; there wasn’t 
any question about that. I had planned to attend 
the dedication of the new T.C. Williams Law 
School building on the University of Richmond 
campus. So Charles Ryland, my law partner, Fleet 
Dillard, and Emory Carlton, and I rode over to¬ 
gether that morning to the dedication of that 
building. The ceremony was over early in the 
afternoon but by that time, the wind was blow¬ 
ing a gale. As we left the campus, tree limbs were 
falling right and left. We got out of the city head- 


ing on Route 360 back to Tappahannock and were 
on the hill looking down on Broaddus’ flats. A 
very large tree blew down immediately behind us 
blocking the road. It didn’t miss us by more than 
a few feet. I remember very well Emory saying, 
“Keep going, keep going, keep going.” And we 
did. We got to Tappahannock and all the elec¬ 
tric power was out. The bridge across the 
Rappahannock had been closed for some while 
because the water was lapping right up under 
that old wooden bridge and the wind was blow¬ 
ing debris upstream—tree limbs, lumber, pieces 
of buildings, all kinds of things. That’s why they 
closed the bridge, for fear of the safety of those 
who might go across it. About the time we got 
there the bridge had been reopened. 

I called my wife and told her I was going to head 
straight down to our oyster house at Simonson. 
I knew my father and brother were down there, 
and I wanted to find out what was happening to 
them and see if I could be of any assistance. 
When I got down there, they had gotten ashore 
from the oyster house on the point. They had 
waded ashore, with water up to their waists, to 
the high land up near Simonson’s store. My 
father’s car was a relatively new Chrysler. It was 
stranded out there and the water was right up to 


the steering wheel. I’ll never forget the actual 
height of the water because I can still picture 
that steering wheel. I picked my father up be¬ 
cause he was exhausted and brought him on up 
to my house at Sharps. 

My father and my brother Peyton later told me 
they realized they stayed out there at the oyster 
house longer than they should have. Peyton 
told me that when they were coming ashore walk¬ 
ing toward the high land, Daddy was holding his 
side rather painfully as though he was hurt. 
Peyton asked him if anything was wrong, but he 
said no and kept on walking, wading through the 
water. Peyton kept on and on asking him what 
was wrong with his side. Finally Daddy said, 
“I’m fine, damn it! I’m holding the money bags.” 
In those days we always bought oysters at the 
dock with cash money. That’s what he was bring¬ 
ing back to shore, hanging onto them for dear 
life. 

That hurricane did so much physical damage to 
the waterfronts, to the piers, and boats. Both 
oyster houses had been moved down to 
Simonsons so they were not operating here at 
Sharps, but the old wharf was still sitting there. 
It just about destroyed the wharf. Part of it, the 


In October, 1954, 
Hurricane Hazel 
proved to be one 
of the most 
devestating storms 
to ever hit this 
area. 
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Hazel's fury 
swept away 20 
feet of land 
Photos courtesy 
of Elizabeth B. 
Long. 


part we had owned, was actually blown over 
because of the high wind and high tide. It just 
lifted that building which was about 30 x 50 feet 
and upended it into the water. It collapsed and 
crashed and away it went. 

The main thing I remember is that the water was 
so high and the velocity of the wind was so 
great—it was a terrible wind. I ’ d never seen any¬ 
thing any stronger than that in my life except for 
a hurricane when I was in the Philippines in 1945. 

The only other hurricane I remember of any great 
consequence was the following year in August 
of 1955. Actually, there were two hurricanes, 
Connie and Diane. They were about ten days to 
two weeks apart, Connie coming first. There were 
high tides but not such severe wind storms. 
Torrential rains in both hurricanes resulted in 
much damage that you couldn’t see until a little 
bit later, when the intense runoff of fresh water 
killed 90% of the oysters in the Rappahannock, 
the Potomac, the James, and the York. 

I can remember so well the Sunday after the sec¬ 
ond of the hurricanes. Peyton and I rode out 
into the river in a small boat with an outboard 
motor and nothing in the boat except a paddle 


and a crab net. The color of the water was as 
yellow as a pumpkin with the runoff from rains 
upstream. We saw long strips of what looked 
like foam in the river and we rode through it with 
our boat. As we went through it we discovered 
it was not just foam, but there was something in 
this foam. We turned around, came back through 
it, picked the crab net up, scooped up some of 
the stuff, and saw it was oyster meats. Oysters 
had died on the bottom, their shells opened and 
as they began to deteriorate and rot they floated 
to the surface. Neither of us had ever seem any¬ 
thing like that before in our lives. 

We went ashore to Godfrey Smith’s house—he 
was our competitor in the oyster business—and 
told him what we’d seen. We took him back out 
with us. He had a pair of tongs on his dock so he 
brought them along. We made a surface exami¬ 
nation of what was going on, going from one 
oyster bed to another where oysters had been 
healthy and thriving two weeks earlier. We took 
one grab of the tongs, brought them up, and it 
was nothing but a big rotten mess. The result of 
that was the Virginia Institute of Marine Science, 
the Small Business Administration and others 
agreed that 90% of the oysters had been de¬ 
stroyed. 
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I n December of 1924, my family lived on the 
outskirts of a little town in North Carolina. 
Ours was a small brick house with an identi¬ 
cal one next door. Two frame, single car garages 
sat at the end of a double driveway behind the 
houses. 

After a heavy rain one afternoon, my mother and 
a friend started to our garage for something. All 
at once a fierce wind began to blow and they 
stepped inside the garage. Then my mother real¬ 
ized that my three year old brother was standing 
alone on the back porch crying, so the two women 
ran to the house, a distance of about 60 feet. 
When they got to the porch, they heard a tre¬ 
mendous noise behind them. They turned around 
and saw that the garage they had been standing 
in just moments before had been demolished. 
Bits and pieces of it were scattered all over the 
field behind the house. 

The neighbor’s garage had been picked up by 
the wind, turned around, and set back down. The 
back of the garage was where the front door 
should have been. Neither house was touched. 


When the neighbor came home, he drove in to 
find there was no door to get into his garage. 
Ironically, neither house had been touched by 
the cyclone. Today I suppose we would call it a 
tornado. 

My family moved a few weeks after this incident. 
Forty-four years later I went through the town 
and went by the two brick houses. They still had 
the double driveway. One had a garage, and the 
other did not! 
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started on 

the 23rd of January at 4:00 in the afternoon. It 
snowed all that night, all the next day, all the next 
night, and stopped about noon the next day. The 
wind came up, and the snow started drifting. I 
was in Tappahannock on the 23rd and made it 
back to Warsaw about supper time. Mine was 
the last car to get across the bridge before the 
drifts started. There was a drift in the middle of 
the road down near the bank that was so high 
you couldn’t even see over it. I got as far as the 
little white office building and plowed my way 
across the drift. The next morning when I got up, 
it was still snowing. When I looked out, I 
couldn’t even see the car. The temperature went 
down to five below and stayed there for three 
nights. It would come up some during the day 
and go back down at night. Bernard Davis oper¬ 
ated a garage, the only garage in town, and had a 
big place where all the drink trucks were. With 
the temperature being five below for three nights, 
you could hear carbonated bottles exploding all 
the way up to the hotel. It sounded like some¬ 
body with a machine gun. Glass was flying ev¬ 
erywhere! 

Some people take chances. I took a chance when 
I walked across the frozen Rappahannock River 
in 1940. Cary Crafton was the manager of the 
Safeway store right across the river. He had as 
his assistant, Garland Marks. They lived at 
Naylors. There was so much snow, Cary couldn’t 
get back and forth to work so he stayed in 
Tappahannock. When they cleared the road, I 
drove down one night with Cary to take Garland 


home. We walked out on what was left of the old 
wharf Somebody over in Essex was hunting 
deer, and the dogs had chased a deer out on the 
ice. It turned around and went back to shore. 
There was a fellow playing out on the river with 
an A-model Ford. He would get that Ford going 
about 30 miles an hour, with not much grip on the 
ice. He’d cut the wheel and it would really spin 
around. 

Shortly after that, the boys gathered at the old 
drugstore. . .Baron Denny and myself, Ned 
Woolsey, Bob Sanders... We decided to go down 
and see if the bridge was still there. It was a 
concrete bridge on wooden pilings and a lot of 
things had gone out with the ice. We went down 
to the river on the downriver side, and ice was 
everywhere. Baron started out, and I started af¬ 
ter him. I picked up a 16 foot trap pole, held it in 
the middle, and walked across the ice. I don’t 
know what good the pole would have been if I 
had gone through an air hole. The other boys 
drove over and picked us up in front of the Riv¬ 
erside Hotel in Tappahannock. When you’re 
young, you do stupid things like that. Looking 
back on it now, I really felt I was safe because the 
ice was thick but what would happen is the ice 
would rise and fall with the tide. When it would 
fall, it would crack and a sheet of ice would be 
shoved up on top of another sheet. It was rough, 
terribly rough and there would be holes in it. If 
we had stepped into a hole, that would have been 
the end of it because nobody was going to come 
get you out. That was the coldest winter I’ve 
personally experienced. 

— 3Rsy/amc/ 
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T *he deepest snow storm was in 1940. Back in those days, we didn’t have the 
equipment that the state has now to remove the snow from the roads. We had 
old dump trucks with a blade on it, and they would get stuck. We had the old drags 
that they used to drag the road. That’s all we had. This man passed away down at 
Haynesville where Myrtle and Wilson Davis live. They tried every way they could 
to get that man up to Totuskey Church to bury him, and they couldn’t do it. The 
hearse would get stuck... it took two weeks to get him up there. It was less than 
two miles from where he was to the church. They finally put him on a horse and 
wagon, and they pulled him up there and got him buried. That was 1940, the 
deepest snow I’ve ever seen in my life. _ 



Warsaw during the big snow of1940. Courtesy of Annie Leigh Coates Lawson. 



That was a big snow in 
1940. We used to go 
up to Mr. Elliott’s to 
sleigh ride. It took 
us a long time be¬ 
fore we could get up 
there because the 
snow was so deep. Ire- 
member my daddy 
made a snowplow with 


two great big 10-inch boards which he put in an 
A-shape. He pulled it with a horse. That opened 
up paths all around the yard and out to the road. 
Of course, nobody came down the road. When 
it was a bad spell of weather, nobody needed to 
go anywhere. There was not reason to. You 
had everything you needed right at home. That’s 
different from the way it is now where 
everybody’s fighting over that last loaf of bread 
in the supermarket. 

— ^De/cvno 
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About 40 yards of built-up shore ice stacks up on the piers and breakwater at Wellford's Wharf in the 
Rappahannock River in Richmond County , tearing up pilings and other structures as heavy river ice melts, 
refreezes and shifts. The heavy sheets of ice were a foot thick in places and stacked up in piles of up to 12 feet. 

—from the Richmond Times Dispatch 


The Rappahannock River froze completely over in 1977, not too many years ago. The ice was 17 
inches thick in some places. A coast guard cutter broke up the ice in the channel of the river, and the 
ice really piled up down at the wharf. When the wind came through blowing west that night, it blew a 
living hurricane. It piled that ice up just like it was shoving shingles on top of one another. In some 
places, it was probably 10-15 feet high. It bulldozed every bit of sand off the shore right up in the 
marsh. All that was left was a black muck. I think if it hadn’t been for the foundations of the old ice 
plant, the ice would have shoved Wellford's Wharf back over into the creek. If you hadn’t seen it, you 
wouldn’t have believed it. People came from everywhere to see it. 

—Buddy Delano 





I remember hearing my daddy talk about a snow¬ 
storm when he was a boy and lived just below 
where the high school is now. In the early 1900’s, 
around 1912, it snowed and then sleeted on top 
of the snow. The boys skated right on top of 
everything, even over the fence posts. The fro¬ 
zen snow was strong enough to hold them. They 
skated right on down to Garland’s Mill Pond. 
You don’t hear of that very often. I’m sure it was 
the truth because some of his brothers, my 
uncles, told the same story. 

I tried ice skating one time over at Garland’s Mill. 
We had those screw-on skates that you put on 
your shoes with a key. I sat on a log, screwed 
those things on, and stood out from that log. 
The first thing that happened was my feet shot 
out from under me, and the back of my head hit 
the ice and almost knocked me silly. I crawled 
back to that log, unscrewed those skates, and 
took them off. That was the last of ice skating for 
me. It didn’t take me long to give up ice skating. 
I saw stars and sparks for the longest kind of 
time. 

—Buddy Delano 


It’s normal for ice to form on the 
Rappahannock River about once a year, but 
I remember hearing people talk about driv¬ 
ing teams of oxen and wagons across the 
frozen river. I remember the Chesapeake Bay 
freezing twice in my lifetime. That is a much 
larger body of water with a lot more to freeze. 
About thirty years ago, food supplies had to 
be flown to Tangier Island when the frozen 
bay isolated the people there. When the 
Chesapeake Bay freezes over, you can bet 
your life the temperatures have been way 
below normal. 

m —William Franklin 



We had a mini-twister here in ’89 or ’90. We were 
watching television and Dot, my wife, said, 
“What’s making all that fuss out in the yard?” 
There was this noise that sounded 
just like a freight train coming 
through. It tore up all the trees in ^ 
the yard and went through the 
woods, cutting a neat groove right 
out of the trees where it went. We ^ 
lost two huge trees that had been 
planted in the early 1900’s when 
my daddy built the house. Those 
trees were so big you couldn’t get 
your arms around them. We had to cut 
a notch into them before we could use a 
power saw to cut them. It took us a week 
to get all the limbs out of the yard. That was 
a bad spell of weather, I can tell you. 


The next year we had another twister which tore 
up all the machine sheds in the yard. It blew the 
sheds out into the middle of the field but didn’t 
harm a single tractor in 
them. It just lifted the ma- 
^ chine sheds right off the 
tractors and tore them up 
just like you’d ball up a 
piece of reynolds wrap and 
throw it into the field. That 
storm must have come through 
and then turned back because it 
went against the grain and got 
underneath the sheds lifting 
them up. Nothing works the 
same all the time in those 
storms. They are very unpre¬ 
dictable. 

—Buddy Delano 
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Doug Goddin getting ready to make his appearance at the Sunday races at Southside Raceway in Saluda 


The conditions were good for a nice day of rac¬ 
ing at Southside Raceway as the drivers tuned 
up for the Fall Classic. As we stood and paid 
respect during “The National Anthem” and “The 
Racer’s Prayer,” it became clear our roles would 
be reversed today. We students would be doing 
the teaching ... to our teachers—who knew 
nothing about racing. The teachers were totally 
uninformed about the world of racing!! Most of 
our day was spent answering the two Mrs. 
Packetts’ many questions: “What does the green 
flag mean? Why do they start lined up in rows 
like that? Where is the lead car? Why do the 
cars line back up after a yellow flag?” The ques¬ 
tions kept coming throughout the entire after¬ 
noon, and we soon realized that we, not the teach¬ 
ers, were the experts on this field trip. 


As the arguments heated up in the stands be¬ 
tween the families who had come to cheer on 
their favorite racers, we sat patiently waiting for 
the driver we had come to see. We watched as 
Doug Goddin rolled out on the track for a few 
practice laps. Our adrenaline started pumping 
as he revved up his engine. 

How did a young man from Richmond County 
end up on a race track in a sporty race car? It 
seems that Doug experienced his first yearnings 
for speed at a young age. One of his brother’s 
friends from work helped Doug get pointed in 
the right direction for go-cart racing at the age 
of twenty. He began his career in King George 
at the go-cart track and spent numerous Sundays 
at the track after that. Although he has been rac- 
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ing since 1988, last year was his first year rac¬ 
ing cars. According to Doug, his biggest racing 
thrill so far has been racing at Richmond Inter¬ 
national Raceway, which is one of the biggest 
reasons he bought his car. 


ents have been to watch. Just as soon as Doug 
got back in the race, he spun out. Doug says he 
is more comfortable racing now than he was 
when he first started. We could tell by the way 
he zipped around the racetrack that he felt pretty 
at home on the track. 



Although Doug has raced where the big time 
racers go, his initial race in the car wasn’t so 
smooth. No previous knowledge of his car and 
how to set it up contributed to his first race mis¬ 
haps. His first wreck was caused by contact from 
behind with another car that sent him spinning 
down the straightaway and into the wall. After 
a quick stop to fix some sheet metal that was 
rubbing his tire, he was back on the track. It 
seems that Doug was not the only one hitting 
the road. His parents left the race that day, right 
after his crash. That was the only race his par¬ 


Before Doug’s race: The cars above pull from the pit area onto 
the track and prepare to line up for the start of a race. Below, 
as the cars get in a tangle, our cameras are there to capture all 
the action. 


Just like every type of racing, there is 
a certain amount of risk that is taken 
every time a driver slips into his (or 
her—there was at least one woman 
racing that day) car and fires up the 
engine. Fire is what Doug fears the 


Doug races in the modified class. This class 
originated in the Midwest, became popular, and 
has started moving to the East Coast. The 
modifieds are not usually as expensive as the 
next class, the late models, which cost about 
$60,000 for a season. Doug’s car is sponsored 
by Northern Neck Wholesale which he owns and 
operates. 


Setting up race cars is one of the hardest parts of 
racing. Doug has help from his brother Gil 
Goddin, and from David Fullertin, 
Holly Tomlin, and Dickie Tomlin. 
Doug says that maintenance on the car 
is one of the most time consuming 
parts for him. The two common prob¬ 
lems Doug has to deal with are when 
the car is pushing or loose. Pushing 
simply means that the car does not 
want to turn which can be fixed by 
changing the springs. If the car is 
loose, that means the back end wants 
to be where the front end is. 
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most when he is in his car. Like most racers, 
Doug has taken precautions for fire. There is a 
fire extinguisher system routed in his car. A pin 
near Doug’s right foot, when pulled, will cause 
the car to fog up, hopefully putting out the fire. 
If his car overturns, the flow of fuel will be au¬ 
tomatically cut off. Protection for Doug comes 
from a two layered nomax fire suit which gives 
him about 30 to 45 seconds to escape the flames. 
Doug says there has been a decrease in the inju¬ 
ries during crashes due to the safety precautions 
taken, but he says racing is more dangerous than 
sitting at home. 

Every racer needs a certain tool to be a great 
racer, and that tool is patience. Doug says he 


races for fun and does not plan on making a ca¬ 
reer of it. Before the race, Doug thinks about 
trying not to make any stupid mistakes because 
it is very easy for a driver to overdrive the car 
and lose his patience. Doug says that he loves 
the thrill of racing and comments that he gets 
more of that thrill when he’s at the track watch¬ 
ing it all take place right in front of him than 
when he is merely staring at a television. 

Automobile racing has been growing in the 
United States and has become very popular with 
the die-hard racing fans, from the bottom of the 
barrel to the big time in Winston Cup. But like 
every other growing sport, the higher you get 
the more competitive it becomes. Doug says 




Above: Doug and his pit crew doing one of many essential pre-race checks of the car. Below: As he 
waits for the race to begin, Doug needs a few minutes alone to prepare himself mentally. 
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some people in the modified class spend money 
in the range of $25,000 to $30,000. Most of the 
racers are out there to win, and a portion of them 
don’t care if they have to wreck someone else 
to win. 

Racing at this level, like at all levels, has differ¬ 
ent classes or different steps up the ladder. The 
first step is the enduro class, which is basically a 
cheap car that you buy and just put on the track. 
In the enduro class, the car is not supposed to be 
modified in any way, and some of the cars aren’t 
very safe. Even the enduro cars do about 50 or 
60 miles per hour. Next comes the stock class 
which are 4 cylinder engine vehicles with little 
modification. 

Each track has its own interpretations of the 
rules. At Southside there are enduro, modified 
enduro, and mini stocks which are the smaller 
cars. Next is the modified class in which Doug 
races. The final class, the late models which are 
older cars modified for racing. 

Now that you have seen the world of racing 
through Doug’s eyes, hopefully you can better 
understand the pleasures and difficulties in¬ 
volved in racing. Doug enjoys racing like a lot 
of people around here because racing is a big 
part of Virginia’s history from Richmond Inter¬ 


national, to the short track at Martinsville, all 
the way down to tracks like Southside. Doug is 
part of the growing and expanding sport of which 
he is very fond and says he will always enjoy it. 
Racing has become very popular throughout 
Virginia over the past years, and we hope it will 
always have a home here with us. 



The green flag drops and Doug's race begins! He had a great race and managed to come in second place. 
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Warsaw's 


The Warsaw Theater, which was owned and man¬ 
aged by William A. Jones, Jr., held its Grand Open¬ 
ing on Christmas Eve night, 1920. The first movie, 
a silent movie, started at seven o’clock with the 
theater filled to overflowing. Hundreds of people 
from miles around flocked to Warsaw to see I’ll 
Get Him Yet , starring Dorothy Gish. Tickets were 
sold at 30 cents for adults and 20 cents for chil¬ 
dren. 

A different movie was shown every night during 
Christmas week, except Sunday, including Put¬ 
ting It Over and Come Out of the Kitchen. The 
following week, an article appeared in the North¬ 
ern Neck News reporting that the Warsaw Mov¬ 
ing Picture Parlour had proved a great success, 
and movies would be shown every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday at 7:30 P.M. 


Operating a 
movie theater in 
Warsaw, Virginia, required the 
expertise of a lot of dedicated work¬ 
ers. When it first opened in Decem¬ 
ber of 1920, the theater had its own gasoline gen¬ 
erator in a shed at the side of the building. This 
supplied the current when the main current went 
off. “I remember a lot of times that the current 
went off because of storms, we could just switch 
over and continue the movies as if nothing had 
happened,” said Hugh Hynson, a former theater 
employee. 

Cedric Sanders and Carroll Barnes ran the pro¬ 
jectors when they graduated from high school. 
Later, James Lowery started helping out and took 
over when Cedric and Carroll left. Alvey Fones, 



Paul Delano , Robert Lowery , Virginia Vanlanding ham, and Hugh Hynson reminisce about the days when 
the Warsaw Theater was in operation. Mr. Delano's interest and research , combined with the on-the-job 
experiences of these former employees of the theater , provided a wealth of information for our article. 
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Moving Picture Parlour 
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PICTURES, me. 


According to the Northern Neck News , 


“Brother Rat ”, a film about life at VMI, 
was shown at the Warsaw Theater March 
13-14, 1939. At that time the Sanitary 
store in Warsaw was selling ripe bananas 
for 6(/; per lb., fresh eggs for 15(/:a dozen, 
an 8 oz. can of herring roe for 5$, and 
A&P Bread for 5 ^ a loaf. 
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Bob Sanders, and Hugh Hynson were others who 
worked the machines for the enjoyment of movie 
patrons in Warsaw. 

Robert Lowery recalls going to work at the the¬ 
ater around 1928 when he was just 13 or 14 years 
old, tagging along with his brother, James. He 
later became the projectionist. Mr. Lowery re¬ 
members, “After I got out of school, I was work¬ 
ing on the farm, and 1 saw an ad in a magazine 
advertising a guaranteed job if you went to school 


in New York City to learn to operate movie pro¬ 
jectors. There were theaters on every street, 
some side by side, at that time. That was back in 
the days when the theater was the only amuse¬ 
ment people had. I went up and stayed a couple 
of months. They didn’t teach you much about 
how to work on the machines, and I knew most 
of how to run them before I went. When I first 
started working at the Warsaw Theater, we just 
had one projector. The reels ran about 15 min¬ 
utes. When the reel ran out, you had to change 
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the reel and put another one in. During this time, 
Miss Helen Raines (Hodges) and Mr. Joe Angolia 
would entertain. She played the piano, and he 
played the saxophone. They played before the 
movie started and while we were changing the 
reels.” 

Virginia Vanlandingham applied for a job selling 
tickets at the theater when she finished school. 
Virginia recalls that her aunt Lizzie, daughter of 
Wharton Sanders, said to the owner Mr. Jones, 
“You’ve fixed the theater up now and you’ve got 
talking movies. You don’t want an old man sit¬ 
ting up there selling tickets. Get yourself a girl.” 
Prior to that, Joe Berlin, Belvin Sanford, Frank 
Connellee, and Julian Self took up tickets. When 
Virginia began the job in 1929, the theater had 
switched from silent movies to talking movies. 
For the next 25 years, Virginia was the ticket lady. 
She was assisted by Barbara Brown, and her 
brother Hugh was the last ticket taker. 

Virginia Vanlandingham recalls, “Syd’s Soda 
Shop was across the road from our theater. We 
had one regular western customer, and that was 
Marshall Coggin. He came to see every western 
we had. He would bring me Mary Janes from 
Syd’s and he still reminds me of that today when 
I run into him and chat about old times. ‘How 
about some Mary Janes?’ he asks.” 

Walter “Buster” McKenney parked cars. He got 
fifty cents a night to park cars. He would fill the 
lot full, and then cars would line up on the street. 
In the beginning, the theater did not sell drinks 
or popcorn. When Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Harper 
took the job of cleaning the theater, she opened 
a popcorn stand and sold popcorn and candy. 

The movies arrived C.O.D. by mail and had to be 
shipped back. Depending on the picture, the 
cost of the movie varied. “If it was a big star, it 
was more,” said Robert Lowery, who often picked 
the movie up from the post office. To publicize 
the feature movies, posters which arrived by mail 
were put on display. Sometimes posters did not 
come with particular movies so Virginia would 
make her own. 

The theater later opened for two shows, at 7:00 
and 9:00 each weekday with a 3:30 matinee on 


Saturday as well. Saturday night was the big 
night. No Sunday movies were held at the be¬ 
ginning because it was against the law to open a 
business on Sunday. Westerns were usually 
shown on the weekends starring actors such as 
Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, and Buck Jones. “We 
showed Gone with the Wind 25 times, I know,” 
said Virginia Vanlandingham. “We had it and 
brought it back about three times. We ran it for 
the week and ran matinees and nights. It was the 
most outstanding picture in 1936.” 

A few times, Mr. Jones tried running midnight 
shows, but that didn’t go over very well. Vir¬ 
ginia commented, “People didn’t come out. Too 
late for them, I guess. It was for me! Once or 
twice I had a date, and my date stayed and 
watched the movie. For the regular showings, I 
could go on and check out about fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the show started. If Mr. Jones was 
away, I had to take the money home. If Mr. Jones 
was home, he would come down after I had 
checked out and get the money." 

“Mr. Jones often gave one night’s admission to 
a worthy cause,” recalls Paul Delano. An article 
appeared in the Northern Neck News in 1921 
written by C. C. Mullin, the County Chairman at 
the time, inviting everyone in Richmond County 
to attend the Warsaw Theater on Monday, Feb¬ 
ruary 7th. That night, the proceeds were col¬ 
lected for the relief of the starving Armenian chil¬ 
dren. In 1932, Cobham Park Church was de¬ 
stroyed by fire. To help with the rebuilding ex¬ 
penses, the theater donated all the proceeds from 
the March 7th showing to the church building 
fund. The movie was Border Law with Buck 
Jones, and admission was 35 cents for adults, 15 
cents for children. The charity showings usu¬ 
ally drew a large crowd. 

In addition to the extremely popular Bank Night 
drawing, a variety of promotional activities were 
held at the theater. At the time, there was a prod¬ 
uct called Hadicol. According to Horace Sand¬ 
ers, “. .. it was something like Geritol. A lot of 
older people bought it, and it made them feel 
good. It was about seventy-five percent alco¬ 
hol. They had a big promotion at the theater, and 
if you brought in a Hadicol box top, you could 
get in to see The Lone Ranger without charge.” 
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Tayloe Murphy remembers when the theater 
showed serials on Saturday mornings. “They 
were like soap operas where segments ran over a 
period of weeks. That was a way to get people to 
come because they didn’t want to miss an in¬ 
stallment. The one I really remember was the one 
that was called The Perils ofNyoka. It was about 
a woman in Egypt, and all the scenery was paper 
mache and cardboard. The star of it was 
Katherine Aldridge who was from Bladensfield. 
She was simply one of the most beautiful people 
you’ve ever seen. Of course, everybody wanted 
to go because so many people knew who she 
was. She had gone to school here.” 

An Amateur Night was also held at the theater 
on a few occasions in 1936. This event drew a 
large crowd with local talent entertaining. Mrs. 
Wharton Sanders served as Mistress of Ceremo¬ 
nies. Acts included singing, dancing, and the 
playing of the harmonica, ukelele, and accordion. 
Judges awarded prizes to the best performances 
of the evening. Participants came from as far 
away as Reedville. The Village Trio, consisting 
of Evans Thrift, Lewis Cralle, and Lawrence 
Lewis, won first prize on February 7, 1936. 


“At first, it took two projectionists to run the 
movie,” comments Robert Lowery. “When there 
were two machines, you had one person to start 
the other machine up and another to cut the first 
machine off. Then when we got the sound sys¬ 
tem that hooked one machine to the other, the 
procedure only took one person. A pulley 
tripped the one machine off and tripped the other 
one on. With the record running the sound, some¬ 
times it would get off from the picture a little. 
The person on the record would be saying some¬ 
thing, but the lips on the screen wouldn’t be 
moving . . . sometimes the phonograph would 
jump a groove . . . yes, sometimes it got to be 
quite comical.” 

Virginia Vanlandingham recalls, “There was a 
button to press if the picture was jumping or off. 
It rang a bell to let the projectionists know of a 
problem. Sometimes they were busy doing some¬ 
thing else and might not notice a problem.” 

Summertime showings sometimes added further 
complications because of the noise created by 
the fans. “You just didn’t want to go there in the 
summertime to see your favorite film,” said Tayloe 



Katherine Aldridge, great niece 
of Mrs. Evelyn D. Ward, grew 
up at Bladensfield near Lyells 
in Richmond County. A long¬ 
time favorite photographers' 
model in New York, Miss 
Aldridge went to Hollywood 
and landed a movie contract 
and praise from movie 
directors, one of whom called 
her “the most beautiful girl in 
the world. ” She was screen- 
tested for the role of Scarlet in 
“Gone with the Wind ” and 
starred in 15 episodes of “The 
Perils of Nyoka ” in 1941. 
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with two smaller sections on either side. The 
floor was inclined and about half way to the stage, 
it flattened out. The seats from the center of the 
building all the way down to the front row were 
all level. If you got down there you couldn’t see 
over the heads of the people in front of you. 
However, if you sat in the back, you were right in 
front of these two huge fans. When the weather 
was warm, they would run the fans to keep you 
cool. The fans made so much noise, you couldn’t 
hear a word that the actors said. It was like watch¬ 


ing a silent film. If you sat in front of the fans, 
you couldn’t see. If you sat behind them, you 
could see but you couldn’t hear.” 

Despite some minor problems, the crowds con¬ 
tinued to turn out for what might have been the 
most exciting entertainment in' the area at that 
time. After all, this was a time when every house¬ 
hold didn’t have three televisions and cable. 



$ $ Bank Night $ $ 


William A. Jones, Jr., owner and operator of War¬ 
saw Theater, came up with the idea for “Bank 
Night” shortly after it opened. The special event 
started out as a quiz show. Mr. Jones asked a 
question and the person answering correctly 
won a dollar. Charles Ryland remembers the first 
time he went to Bank Night. “One of the ques¬ 
tions was ‘What are the first ten words of the 
Constitution?’ I, being a lawyer, said ‘We the 
people of the United States of America in order 
to form a more perfect union...’ I won the dollar. 
The quiz show format didn’t go over well.” Mr. 
Jones soon got away from asking questions. 

Later, Bank Night became a drawing held on 
Thursday nights. Everybody who bought a ticket 
was entered in the drawing. After the last show, 
a name was drawn from a big basket. Some nights 
the pot grew to over several hundred dollars. 
Swarms of people gathered in Warsaw on Thurs¬ 
day nights. “It was quite a phenomenon,” re¬ 
calls Mr. Ryland. “Bank Night at the movies in 
Warsaw! It put Warsaw on the map. On those 
nights, the town was a mess. You could hardly 
get around the corner. Traffic would be backed 
up, and you had to push through the crowd just 
to get near the theater!” 

There was only one drawback to Bank Night. 
Some people would go to the window, buy their 
ticket, put their stub in, and leave. Mr. Jones 
didn’t like that. So, he made a rule. You had to be 
present to win your prize. If the winner wasn’t 


present, all the names and money would roll over 
to the next week’s drawing. Tayloe Murphy 
found this out the hard way. “My sister and I 
had come home from school and one of the 
chores we had was bringing in the wood. She 
said I had to do it, and I said I wasn’t going to do 
it unless she helped me. However, she wouldn’t 
help me. When my father came home, he said, 
‘That was your chore and your responsibility, 
and I’m going to have to punish you. You’re not 
going to be allowed to go to the movies with 
your grandmother tonight.’ We wept, and we 
cried . . . and begged . . . and pleaded with our 
father to let us go. We told him that our grand¬ 
mother wouldn’t go by herself and if she couldn’t 
take the two of us, she wasn’t going to be able to 
go. We emphasized that this was a movie she 
really wanted to see. But he stuck to his guns! 
When the ticket was drawn that night with my 
sister, my grandmother, and myself not being 
there, my name was drawn. You can imagine the 
fit I threw when I found out that I had won, but I 
couldn’t claim the money because my father had 
not let me go. I screamed and I kicked. He had 
deprived me of $350! He’d made the decision 
and he never indicated any regret in not permit¬ 
ting my sister and me to go to the movies that 
night. I’ll have to say, even my grandmother was 
a little upset. She never said anything to my 
father, but I could sense after the fact that she 
was nodding her head like, ‘Tayloe, I told you 
so. I told you that you should have let those 
children go to the movies.’ I’ll never forget it.” 
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WARSAW 


“WHERE YOU SEE THE BEST FIRST” 

WEEK OF DEC, 

SUNDAY MONDAY ft TUESDAY 

MICKEY ROONEY-JUDY GARLAND 

and LEWIS STONE in 

LIFE BEGINS FOR 
ANDY HARDY 

_ FUN BEGINS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. _ 

WEDNESDAY ft THURSDAY 

Red SKELTON & Ann RUTHERFORD 

WHISTLING IN THE DARK 

A COCJ^YED COMEDY THAT WILL GIVE YOU A LAUGHING JAG. 

To Lucky Person Present OR 
Registered for Thursday 

FRIDAY ft SATURDAY 

GENE UITRI'MEI HK11I 

OWN MEXICO WAX 

His Newest Picture. Tops Every Autry Hit! 



The movies listed above were shown at the Warsaw Theater during the week of December 7 , 1941. On that 
Sunday the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor and on Monday December 8, 1941, Congress declared war on 
Japan. (Notice the Bank Night jackpot amount was $100.) 03 













Snowed Out 


On February 2, 1940, an ad for the Warsaw 
Theater ran in the Northern Neck News an¬ 
nouncing that the theater would reopen on 
February 6th following an extended closing 







due to inclement weather. The ad read, “Un¬ 
less we have further heavy snowfall blocking 
all roads, the Warsaw Theatre will reopen for 
business on Tuesday, February sixth. The 
management regrets very much the unavoid¬ 
able necessity of closing . . . but the public 
realizes that the impassability of the roads 
together with the total impossibility of pro¬ 
viding parking space without blocking high¬ 
ways has rendered this step necessary.” 

One of the worst blizzards since 1922 began 
about one o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, 

January 23rd. By night, the snow was falling 

thick and fast accompanied by high winds and highways were opened in a short time. Some of 
freezing weather. There was no letup until about the side roads were not cleared for several days, 
eleven o’clock Wednesday morning. 


Warsaw Theatre reopened Tuesday, February 6, 


On the level about 16 inches of snow fell and two weeks after the snow started. This was only 
drifts were waist deep. It was reported that more the second time since it had opened in 1920 that 
ice was on the Rappahannock River than for a the management had to close because of weather 
number of years. All business in Warsaw was conditions. 


practically at a standstill. Although the main 


-Paul Delano 






One of my classes from Warsaw High School went to the theater to 
see a movie. I believe it was Treasure Island. Right before the movie 
started, they showed a newsreel. When the newsreel came on, it pic¬ 
tured some children having a snowball fight. Each time they threw 
the snowballs, it looked like they were coming our way. When a 
snowball was thrown, the fellow sitting in front of me would duck! 
Each time they threw another snowball, he would duck again. He 
thought they were really coming at him. I’ll never forget it. I had 
been to the movies before, but evidently the boy in front of me hadn’t 
been around too much. 


Russell Bronner 
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S ometimes the movie wasn’t the most exciting thing going on at the theater. On one particular 
night, the entertainment was provided by Jimmy Hinson and Lester Scott. “On the spur of the 
moment we cooked this up,” recalls Jimmy. “Lester and I had borrowed a goat from a guy down 
at Red Hill who ran a grocery store. We were riding around in a red and white Chevrolet convertible 
with this goat and decided to have a little fun with it. We decided to put the goat in the movie hall and 
let him see the movie. Another boy bought a ticket and went in the theater. He came around and 
opened the door at the side entrance to let us in. We put the ticket on the goat’s horn and shoved him 
through the door. He had his own ticket to the movies! The goat started running up and down the 
aisles . . . people started standing up to see what was going on. Mr. Connellee, a man who worked 
there, started chasing the goat up and down the aisles . . . 





What a Riot!! 


A fter we dropped the goat off at the theater, we drove over across the street and parked up on 
'The Knob’ where the Northern Neck News office is. From where we were, we saw all these 
people running out of the theater. Mr. Connellee opened the door and ran the goat out. The 
goat came out and ran up the street right past the Western Auto. Then it ran straight across the street 
to our car and hopped in. He knew where his ride was. Everybody knew then where the goat came 
from. We took the goat and left...” 

H orace Sanders was in the theater that night watching the movie when he recalled hearing a lot 
of screaming on the left hand side. “Suddenly the lights came on,” said Horace. “It took our 
eyes a little while to adjust. Someone who worked there went down the aisle where all the 
people were hollering and laughing. The usher went almost all the way down to the screen and then 
across a row of seats. He was going,'Shoo! Shoo!’ We could see these horns moving, and then we 
saw the goat come out in the aisle. It came almost to where we were sitting and then turned and went 
across another row of seats before going out the screened door at the side.” 
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In 1939, the Warsaw Theatre was entirely rebuilt, remodeled, and equipped with a fancy ladies’ parlor and 
a gentleman’s restroom. According to a newspaper article that ran in January of that year, the theater 
“offers for your entertainment this coming year positively the finest selection of first run pictures to be 
seen in any theater in the State of Virginia. The management and personnel of this theatre will take pride 
in welcoming you to a theatre which is 
the State, an accomplishment which has 
of service and the loyal patronage and 
trons throughout this section.” 

However, World War II took a toll on the 
been in the war for a little over two years, 
rected toward the war effort. Gas was 
business only. To keep the theater business going, the management changed its policy. The number of 
movie selections in the weekly showing was reduced from three to two. Sunday shows were discontin¬ 
ued because of the restriction on pleasure driving. Ads encouraged customers to combine business with 
pleasure. The theater ran ads in newspapers urging customers to “Kill two birds with one stone.” 
Customers were encouraged to come to town to buy supplies, groceries, and do their business, but to 
bring a friend or two and see a good show while they were in town. The famous Bank Night had to be 
discontinued. The theater sold many thousands of dollars worth of war bonds to help in the war effort. 







the equal of any small town theatre in 
been made possible by eighteen years 
cooperation of a host of friends and pa- 


Warsaw Theatre. The United States had 
All the country’s energy was being di¬ 
being rationed, and it was to be used for 



The Warsaw Theater was destroyed by fire on 
July 25, 1968. Deputy State Fire Marshall R. H. 
Coates could not determine the cause of the fire. 
It was the second time in a little over six weeks 
that the fire marshall had been called to investi¬ 
gate the cause of a major blaze in Warsaw. On 
June 7, fire had destroyed the Mallory building 
owned by Mrs. T. D. Marks. The Warsaw The¬ 
ater was a large frame building with asbestos 
shingles. It had a seating capacity of approxi¬ 
mately 300. Fire units from Colonial Beach, 
Kilmarnock, Kinsale, Tappahannock, and 
Montross came to assist the Richmond County 
Fire Department. It was a terrible fire! The fire¬ 
men did a tremendous job to save nearby build¬ 
ings including the Sydnor home, the law office 
of Ryland and Fidler, and the Warsaw Library. 
These buildings have been demolished since the 
fire. The Warsaw Theater lot is now vacant and 
is still owned by the Jones family. It is located on 
Main Street adjoining the GTE property across 
the street from the Northern Neck State Bank 
property. The concrete steps leading from the 
sidewalk to the theater are still there. 

—Paul Delano 


I was fire chief when the theater burned. I lived 
right in town. The fire happened around 5:00 in 
the evening, and it was during the summertime, a 
very hot time. When we got there, the building 
was engulfed in flames. At the time that the build¬ 
ing burned, it was abandoned, not being used 
by anyone. She just went up! The Tidewater 
Telephone Company administrative building was 
right beside it. Anything close to the movie hall 
was in danger of going up. The only building 
that burned was the movie hall. We saved ev¬ 
erything else. 

They were renovating the inside of the adminis¬ 
trative building next door, and they had a lot of 4 
x 8 sheets of plyboard in there. We used the 
plyboard like shields to get behind as we were 
fighting the fire because there was so much heat. 
We put pipe poles on the side of the movie hall 
where the telephone company office was to keep 
the sides up on that side of the building. The 
administrative building was just a painted 
wooden building, and the paint had blisters on it 
as big as eggs. It never did catch though. 

No one was injured fighting the fire. We had 
only 75,000 gallons of water in the tower in Pine 
Hurst. That was all the water we had at the time 
... all we had. The fire marshall came but never 
did pinpoint the cause of the fire. 

—Webster Sanders 
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Manning the hoses in the fire are Buddy Edwards and Dean Loudy. 

Jean Harper was a reporter-photographer for the Northumberland Echo at the time of the theater fire. 
She responded to the fire alarm and was able to snap this award-winning photo. At the time she did 
not recall feeling the heat, but rather concentrated on “getting the shot.” She remembers running out 
of film and having to scramble to Warsaw Drug Store, buy film, come back, and resume shooting. This 
photo won first place at the Virginia Press Association Awards, which was an especially satisfying 
honor since this was the first time Mrs. Harper had entered any of her work in competition. The judges 
commented, “You can almost see the smoke moving out of the windows!” 
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Past volumes of Close Ties are available at the Richmond County Mu¬ 
seum. Our special thanks go to the workers of the Richmond County 
Museum for their support. They have hosted our staffs and allowed us 
to present our book to the public. We appreciate their interest in our 
endeavors. 
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